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Suntaisutain. 


The Running Gear of. Cars. 


The publication of the following letter has been de- 
layed for the purpose of making the necessary ex- 
periments either to confirm or refute the statements 
and conclusions of ‘‘ A. M. W.” As we have not been 
able to make them, we publish the letter without. 
Our correspondent, however, is evidently right about 
the fact that a force exerted against the side of a model 
or truck mounted on wheels and which acts to slide it 
laterally has less effect on it than a similar force ex- 
erted against a solid block like that shown in fig. 1. 
The first rolls in one direction and has a resistance of 
about 1 lb. to 320 lbs. of its weight. In the other direc- 
tion the resistance to sliding is about 1 Ib. to 5 Ibs. of 
weight. The solid block has a resistance to sliding of 
1 to 5 in all directions. That a lateral form less than 
sufficient to slide a model has no influence on it we 
are not prepared to admit, at least without confirma- 
tory experiments or knowing more exactly the nature 
of ‘‘ A. M. W.’s” investigation and the accuracy of the 
workmanship of his models.—EpiTorR RAILROAD 
GAZETTE. | 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I notice in your current issue (April 5) that you still de- 
fend, by plausible arguments, your strange theory that there 
is no sensible flange pressure (only 0.06 Ib.) in passing 
around sharp curves, which I controverted in the same issue 
by asserting it to be from 1,500 to 2,500 Ibs. Assuming 
that your only object is to get at the truth and that you will, 
in no case, attempt to defend false theories, I proceed to 
point out whereinI judge you to have fallen for a second 
time into error on this important topic. 

















Fig. 1. 


You give the following diagram (fig. 1), in which A is an| 


iron weight, apparently intended to represent a truck, b is 
the longitudinal force acting upon it, and c the lateral force 
which represents flange pressure. You assume A to weigh 
20 Ibs., and the force, 6, necessary to slide it on the surface 
M, you assume to be 5 Ibs., corresponding to your assumed 
coefficient of friction of 25. You then say that “‘ according to 
the reasoning of ‘A. M. W..,’ in order to slide the weight A 
in the direction of the dotted lines, which is a resultant of the 
two forces (diagonal motion], must be produced ‘by a force 
{c] adequate to slide’ the weight on the board, or 20 x { = 
5 Ibs.” 

This is undeniably true so far as this, there must be some 
force, somewhere, acting upon A, equal to 5 lbs., in order to 
slide it upon the surface M atall. In your assumed case, 
fig. 1, you take the force 6 as equal to 5 lbs., and then cor- 
rectly deduce that any force, c, however small, will produce 
some lateral deviation from the path of 6. But then pro- 
ceed to make the false assumption that ‘‘a four-wheeled 
truck will act ina similar way.” This is not at all the case. 


There is then no longitudinal force b equal to 5 lbs., or, in | * 


other words, there is no force acting sufficient to slide the 
truck longitudinally along the track with. locked wheels. 
You will at once perceive the utter fallacy of beginning 
your argument by assuming such a force to exist which 
does not exist. To make a true parallel you should have 
drawn a diagram similar to fig. 2 herewith. 





Fig. 2. 
In fig. 2, A weighs 20 Ibs. as before, and let the force ,b, 
necessary to slide it longitudinally with locked wheels, 
or the force co, necessary to slide it laterally, equal 
Ibs. as before. Now, with unloohed wheels which 
revolve freely, the force 0, necessary to move 
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longitudinally along M is practically zero, the main resist- | point of contact between them is not, in most cases, situated 
ance being axle friction internal to 4. The force, c, equal 1¢ inch below the point of contact on the surface of rail, 
to 5 Ibs,, we will supply as you suggest by elevating M to an | nor, in many instances, at any distance whatever. This 
angle slightly less than 1 to 4 with the horizontal. Now, if | will be evident from fig. 5. Assuming the lateral force 
you assert that, under these conditions (which represent | (i. e., flange pressure) to be one-fourth of the load resting on 
those of practice),any force, c, less than 5 Ibs., or any force, ¢ | the axle, as I assert, the wheel will be crowded up on the 
or c’, less than 21, Ibs., will suffice todeflect A from the path | rail into the position shown by the dotted line, i.e., wntil a 
b b when it is rolled back and forth on it by the force b, you | tangent to the surface of the rail at the point of contact is 
assert what is not true in practice as I know by tests with a | at an angle of 1 to 4 with the horizontal. In this there is ac- 
precisely similar machine. If you do not believe this I can | tually no sliding of the flange along the side of the rail. 
only suggest that you try the experiment for yourself.* Nevertheless the flange pressure (i. ¢., the horizontal 
o 2 resultant) is one-fourth of the weight on the axle as before. 
7 In the course of time, however, the tread will be and is 
worn out, hollowing until the flange will come in contact 
with the side of the rail, and especially on the sharper 
curves where the curve of the rail helps to bringe the flange 
in contact with its side, there will be produced the well- 
known “flange wear” on the inside of the outer rail. These 
considerations sufficiently explain why no greater propor- 
tion of wheels fail from flange wear, and also explain 
why a considerable percentage does fail from that 
cause. I again repeat that it should be evident to 
any practical railroad man that there must be some power- 
ful side pressure to produce such abrasion as actually takes 
place (although you wisely pass over in silence that part of 
my argument), but the longitudinal force necessary to over- 
“There is another way in which the fallacy of the reason- | come this powerful side pressure is found by any just analy- 
ing of our correspondent can be shown. If tne pressure of | sis to be very small. There is no analogy whatever between 
the flange against the rail is 2,500 Ibs., as he suggests, it | the effect of this flange pressure and that of a brake at- 
would require as much force to overcome the friction between | tached to the car and pressing against the flange or tread of 
the two as it would if there were a small brake block press- | the rail. In the latter case we have, instead of the unequal 
ing against the flange with an equal force. With a coeffi- | leverage before described, the equivalent of a bent lever with 
cient of one-quarter, the friction with 2,500 Ibs. on the flange | equal arms of 1614 in., as anyZone will perceive from fig. 4 
would amount to 625 Ibs., so that with the assumption of a | who is sufficiently familiar with the principles of mechanics, 
weight of 20,000 Ibs., or ten tons, on each truck, it would | To prove this to every reader, however, would require an 
make the resistance due to this cause alone 62.5 Ibs. per ton, | elementary treatise on the subject. Thirdly, I doubt if the 
whereas we know that on ordinary curves the total resist- | coefficient of sliding friction with ordinary car wheels is as 
ance is less than this.” high as 0.25. This you dispute, and you may or may not be 
The italicized sentence is, frankly speaking, wholly errone-| right, It is a pure question of fact, for which however loco- 
ous. It neglects the fact that this flange pressure is over- | motive experience alone is insufficient, since it is well known 
come by a powerful leverage. In fig. 4 let there be a flange | that the coefficient of friction increases rapidly with the load 
per wheel. I only judge from some rude data as to the brake 
power necessary to slide car wheels. A. M. W. 


























Fig. 3. 
You go on to add: 





MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Report on Form and Materials for Locomotive 
Wheels and Axles and on Counterbalancing. 


To the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association : 

Your Committee appointed to report on “‘ Best Form and 
Materials for Locomotive Wheels and Axles, also the Best 
Method of Counterbalancing,” issued the following circular, 
as calculated to bring out the opinions, based upon experience, 
of the different members of the Association: 

CIRCULAR, 

‘“*The undersigned were appointed a Committee to inves- 
tigate the subject of ‘The best form and material for loco- 
motive wheels and axles; also, the best methods of counter- 
balancing.’ 

‘In order to obtain the necessary information from which 
to make this report, they would respectfully solicit replies to 
the following questions: 

“ Section L—Engine Trucks. 

‘1. How many engines have you on your road equipped 
with cast-iron wheels in engine truck? Ne 
Fig. 4. “2. How many with cast wheel centres, and steel tires? 
pressure of 625 Ibs., as you compute, at the point f, distance 8. How many with cast wheels with steel faces? 


: ‘4, What other kinds have you in use? 

1¢ inch (it can hardly be in practice over }{ to 3¢ inch) below| «How do those compare with first cost and for cost of 
the rolling circumference of the wheel, or 17 inches from the maintenance per mile run? 

centre. Os the point at which the power is applied, ris the| {For this purpos, pists tate what description of whee 
fulcrum, the point of contact with the surface of the rail. | jo ple plate wheels. : 

The long arm of this lever is 164 in., the short arm is }¢ . “ Section II.—Driving-Wheels, 

inch, and, consequently, the force at O necessary toover-| «What kind of wheel centres do you recommend for driv- 
come the resistance of 625 Ibs. at f is625 x 3,=19 lbs., scant, -wheels? Hollow kes with hollow rim and nave or 
or only 1.9 Ibs. per ton, instead of 62.5 Ibs., as you compute. | hub, or solid spokes with solid rim and hub, or solid spokes 
But even this is excessive, for three reasons. First, flange with hollow rim and hub. 











i “ Section ITI.—Tender Wheels, 
friction takes place on the front axle only. The rear wheels 4 
; : ; “1. How man have you that 
stand midway between the rails, at a point sufficient to . a — we are equipped with 


“2. How many with cast centres with steel tires ? 

“3. How many with cast wheels with steel faces ? 

‘*4, What other kinds have you in use ? 

‘5. Which gives the hest result in miles run, including 
first cost and cost of maintenance ? 

“6. For this purpow, what wheels would you recommend ? 
Please state style preferred. 

* Section IV.—Truck Acales, 

‘*1. What are your standard sizes for journals for engine- 
truck axles on standard American engines, of 16 in, by 24 
in. cylinders? Also give size of wheel-seats. 

‘2. How many engines have steel and how many have 
Fig. 5. iron axles in engine truck ? 

[A shows a point \ inch below the top of the rail. To bi the| ‘3. Which gives the best results, considering first cost, 

centre of gravity (or rather centre of gyration) of the two rubbing | wear of journals and brasses, and cost of lubricants / 


surfaces, however, at a distant one-half inch below the| «4 From your experience, what materials would you 
surf: ould necessary t d - . ; : P 
should | Prats o rail & aown cote extreme pun of Ge dieen) ™ use, and what dimensions would you give for this purpose ¢ 


‘Section V.—Driving-Wheel Azles, 

bring the rear axle radial to the curve. This alone reduces} «4 What are the dimensions of driving-wheel axles for 
the computed resistance by one-half, or from 1.9 Ibs. to 0.95 | American engines, 16 in. x24 in. cylinders? Give size of 
Ib. per ton.+ journal is wheel-seat and centre of shaft, 

Secondly, the form of the flange and rail are such that the amar ph mr engines have you with steel and how many 
th “8. Which gives the best results, considering the first cost, 
machine i be combracted with wheels, of very unequal diameter, | wear of journals and brasses, and cost of lubricants! 
eg chownia fg. 5, op es grants t eacepernte the assumed effect “ Section VI.—Tender Acles. 
of coning car wheels, it will tend to roll in a straight line in ‘ . “ s 
all cases by the force b, and will precisely the ‘**1. Give the dimensions of your standard tender axles, in- 
same stress to be applied at c, c orc’ to deflect it froma rectilin. cluding size of journal, length of axles, size of wheel-seat and 
ony St ty urection rim: a ee ieee aba seen <= nes oneiee, have iron axles d 

Y Pp experimen’ * “2. How many engines have and how man 
Any one who chooses may attempt to exp! it. steel axles in r? . y 
+ This statement is based upon actual experiment with models | «3. Which gives the best results, considering the first cost, 


oxpian ., gt do no re, | wear of journals and brasses, and cost of lubricants? 

Geniee it is ad bo} tty? } ng “4, Please state which, in your opinion, is the better 
flanges press against the rail in. passing around acurve. The material for tender axles—steel or iron? Also, the best 
fact ig not known, apparently, but has, nevertheless, | dimensions for this purpose? 








often been chanewed io prngien o: remarks of Mr, Reuben “ Section VII.—Valuable Suggestions, etc. 
Wells asters Mechanlo Jofrnonile Madinon Indiana ‘* Please give any information which may occur to you ag 
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being valuable to the Committee in the preparation of their | Secretary cause a recapitulation to be made, which will | The sizes of engine truck axles in use and those preferred 


report. Also, please, if convenient, send ing, on small 
scale, of standard axles for engines and tenders. 


** Section VIII.—Counterbalancing. 


‘* Please state your method of ascertaining the mi me aay f 
amount of counterbalance, and your manner of @ plying it. 
‘Replies to the foregoing questions are solici before 
March 1, 1878, and should addressed to ‘F. M. Wilder, 
Master Mechanic, Erie Railway, Buffalo, N. Y.’” 
[Signed by members of Committee. ] 





To this circular replies have been received from ten mem- 
bers of the Association. Some have answered very fully, but 
in most cases they have passed by the questions of cost and 
economy, and have given their opinions on the questions of 
the best quality, without considering the questions of cost. 

Of those giving replies to our circular on the subject of en- 
gine truck wheels, 9 had in use cast-iron chilled wheels, 3 
had steel wheels, 4 had cast-iron centres, with steel tires 
shrunk on, and 6 iron wheels with steel faces. Of these, 
four preferred chilled iron wheels ;'two of these four pre- 
ferred what is known as the Washburn patent, and the other 
two those with spokes. Five preferred cast centres with 
steel tires shrunk on, and one preferred steel-faced wheels. 

For driving-wheel centres two preferred solid hub with 
hollow spokes and rim; seven preferred hollow kes, rim 
and hub, and one preferred solid spokes, rim and hub. 

For tender-wheels, two prefer double-plate chilled iron 
wheels ; five preferred Washburn patent chilled iron wheels, 
while three preferred iron centres with steel faces. 

Your committee find it very difficult to obtain any data 
which give comparisons between the different classes of 
wheels, and are unable to make any recommendations as to 
the best, considering both the questions of durability and 
economy. They submit some tables showing difference in 


first cost and cost for maintenance as far as they can from | 


the meagre data given. Mr. Rufus Hill, of the Camden & 


Atlantic Railroad, calls attention to the fact that leading | 


wheels do not last as long as the trailing wheels,’on either 
engine or tender trucks. We give some very interesting 
statements made by him. 

These wheels were all chilled iron wheels, and as the table 
was made up from the failed wheels only, and does not in- 


show the average mileage of all failed or worn-out wheels 
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of each kind and size, and the cost per 1,000 miles run, and 
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} 16....|Engine 33 per Aver- | | | | 
| truck | cent. age 4 | | 
| steel | worn.|years 


| tire. $35.10 $9.83) $44.93 $29.95 $17.98 136,757 13,14 
486... Engine'100 pr Aver- | j 
| truck | cent. age 1 


worn. year. 12.00| 84) 12,84, 8.52) 9,32) 25,431/36.65 
| | 


iron. w 
| 1,182 'Tend’r 100 pr Aver- 
| truck cent. age 1 | | | 
iron. worn, year. 12.50; 88) 18.38 3,75 ese 33,277 28.94 
| ‘ 


‘a The $17.98 includes cost of twice turning the tire on each wheel. 

|: : 

| that this recapitulation be annually submitted to the Asso- 
|ciation. This system—without advertising any one’s wares 
| —will show railway managers which is the best and cheap- 
lest wheel; it will also show wheel-makers which are the 
| principal causes of failures. 

| Record should be kept of the position of the wheels 
under the engine, numbering them—commencing at the 
|front of the engine—as No. 1, leading wheels; No. 2, trail- 
| ing wheels; No. 3, front tender-truck wheels; No. 4, front 
tender-truck wheels; No. 5, back tender-truck wheels, and 
| No. 6, back tender-truck wheels. 

Under ‘‘ Cause of Removal” state the number of wheels 
| removed for each cause. 

One blank to be made out for each size of wheel. 





In regard to driving wheels it seems almost the unanimous 
opinion of those who replied to our circular, that wheels with 
hollow rim, spokes and hub are preferable, only two favor- 
ing hollow rim and spokes with solid hub, and one solid rim, 
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as shown by the answers given to the different questions in 
our circular vary from 4% in. diameter by 65 in. up to 4% 
in. by 10 in. 

For drivin, 
from 6% in. 
in. long 

For tender axles, those in use and recommended vary from 
3 in, diameter by 5% in. long, to 4 in. diameter by 7 in. 


axles those in use and recommended vary 
iameter by 63¢ in. long, to 7 in. diameter by 8 


' long. 


Two master mechanics were using collarless journals, as. 
both report, with good results over their ordinary practice; 
but the sizes of the journals differed wy much, being only 
8% in. by 6 in. in the one.case, and 4 in. by 7} in. in the 
other. 

From the reports received, and from their own experienee, 
your Committtee conclude that the error in most cases has 
been in getting journals too small, and think that a large- 
sized journal—both on account of its safety from b 


and it being less liable to heat from friction—is the best; and 

they would recommend the following sizes for the different: 

journals for engines with 16 x 24 in. cylinders: 

I Sa iad 00 5:03 4d inno s 0b priv laonntead 444x10 in. 
“tender ‘“ Desi hss bus naa vee deb aah openrainsiae ton 334X 7 in. 
wie RRP PO er erty hte errr 7 xX Sin. 


Tracings are submitted giving the axles recommended as 
standard axles, 

For tender-axles your Committee recommend the Master 
Car-Builders’ standard, as that axle does well, and, as it is 
desirable, especially when locomotive and car repairs come 
under the saine head, and are done in the same shops, to 
have but one standard axle, axle-box and brass for cars and 
tenders. Your Committee would call attention to the use of 
a collarless journal for tenders, as well as for cars, and think 
that either independent stop-bars in the boxes, or caps on the 
end of the brasses, would be better than the present method 
of taking up the side or lateral play in the trucks, as the ten- 
dency of the present method oft taking up the lateral play is 
to wear away the brass, thereby shortening it, and the lat- 
eral play is large and at times becomes excessive. This is 


especially the case on roads with many curves of short ra- 
dius. 

In regard to counterbalancing. but few su 
|made on the subject, and your Committee wi 


qe were 
submit the 





PRINCIPIO PASSENGER STATION, PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON & BALTIMORE RAILROAD. 


clude wheels still in service, applied at the same time, 
not give the average life of 


























S. T. Fuller, Chief Engineer. 






































that kind of wheel. It showsthe | weight thus given for adhesion, without the additional axle | who “ 
fact, however, that the mileage of leading wheels is less than | friction. 
= ; | American Railway 
|Leading | 
ENGINE OR TENDER. | or |No. of} Size. |Average| Remarks. Blank, 
. rs. mileage. RAILWAY STATEMENT OF INCH WHEELS 
— taal enaan REMOVED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 187-. 
‘ome cae > eneneiOR Te o-“arene ~ 
Soa eR Z Sie > 
hoch Tee | MOOI. coos ccconece | mS Bs | &4 
as 10 (30 “ | 27,897 |Front truck. | & POSITION UNDER ENGINE. @ 
10 |30 “ “ } Bo & . 
cal 10 30 * | 291249 hneck truck.| OF WHEELS. ew 4? te 
.. | 10 |30 “| 32;736 | > | | @e | ig 
ee - ho oa Ryo Front truck. | 2} 2/8) 8/4 |S [eis ge Ee 
bt € “ 23, | “ : | j j ME: : ¥ 
d...| 10 [28 “| 20,365 |Back truck. | ———|——_|_|__|_|__| 
| 10 |28 Fi 25346) | Chilled Irom. ....|......[....[.ce.[ecee| ease RE cy APR TOES 
| | SREY EE Cee Bee RH A Eee PA Onis 
- + ----- — - - _— | ee in 
that of trailing wheels; and also that there is much greater | shrunk cee MN ile: OE Se ee ees ere 
economy in the use of at pe wheels for these purposes, | Cast Centre and 
than in the use of small wheels. NDS n«x'1-0:05 sie'ehes selsecsla sd cladmahsonseesstbecas oom thGbees ces 
Your Committee submit a table showing mil made by Other kinds......|. ssccrlescelons Lescslecssdecssbessslescersseleces 
different engine and tender truck-wheels, giving the cost per >! 
1,000 miles run; but as these wheels were in different kinds | AVERAGE Cost. 5 <| CaUsE OF REMOVAL. 
of service, and are of different sizes, the results shown are | 38 
not a just comparison between the different kinds of wheels. | esSesS| 2 8 3 | 2 2) 2) 919 
The statement, however, is the best your committee can sub- J eR al Ss go lEel 3 Z ie 
mit from the data given. or | ll £25 eae e | 8 Ea| : | E18) 6 marks 
Description of Wheels used in this Comparison. S52 TE a: si. | 4 = | § : 
1. 16 wheels used in engine trucks of heavy passenger | Rae ELS lok eee : 
engines, having 28,000 lbs. on truck; size, 80 inches. Wheols | FER fs : eI: 2 & | = § : 
with steel tires of 3 in. thickness, shrunk on cast spoked | > SF: Sa! 7S BPs fi ped: 


— centres. oa Soma 
2. 486 failed wheels, of chilled cast iron. They are of | Aaa PR baat Saba 
different sizes, being 26 in., 28 in. and 30 in. _ < ~— eR BS Ree 








ee ce 





They were used under freight and nger engines, with | Conte tm ba 

weer a ee ce from 25, to 28,000 Ibs. - aaa SS Negeri ter Lalas, nde ae ey nf? ety, son 
8. 1,182 failed wheels of chilled cast iron, used under | Cast Centre a 

tenders of engines in freight and passenger service ; size,| and Steel es tes, 

80 in. diameter. | _Faces...... : Re eee ES: 


Your Committee would recommend that the Secretary of Other Kinds..........).---..)--00 ssesleccs) sestovestesssleseslessss ss 
this Association be directed to have printed blanks of the |= SS 
following form, showing all wheels removed from engines;| From the reports made on axles, seven prefer steel axles, 
and that the members of this Association be requested to | and three iron axles for engine trucks, and six steel axles 
fill out these blanks as far as possible, and to return them to | and four iron axles for tender trucks. For driving-axles 
the Secretary for each year ending Dec. 31; also that the! nearly all prefer steel. . 





| 


| 


| 
| 


it does | spokes and hub, he giving reason that there was additional | different plans offered, from that of one master mechanic 


gee a little and then guessed at it,’ to that of D. 
K. Clark, which is reproduced in Forney’s ‘‘ Catechism of 


Master Mechanics’ Association Wheel- | the Locomotive,” in which work, commencing on page 328, 


a comprehensive treatment of the subject is given. 
The following are the plans as found on the replies to our 
circular: 

1. “ Figure a little and then guess at it.” 

2. ‘‘Counterbalance revolving and reciprocating parts, 
placing the weights as far from the centre as possible, and 
allow for distance accordingly.” 

3. ‘* Counterbalance by g hollow wheels with lead. 
We fill five spokes and the rim between them. In small 
wheels we have to balance between the spokes, in addition 
to the lead.” 

4. ‘I find that in counterbalancing it becomes ni 


ecessary 
| not only to counterbalance the weights of the rod and other 


| me a very perfect and 


attachments to the rods and axles, but that there is a cushion 

in cylinder and the momentum of the rods to overcome. 

Consequently I balance weight of rods perfectly, and then 

add 30 per cent. of the weight counterbalanced. This gives 
pro y engine.” 

5. * Ascertain the weight of metal in arm of crank pro 
jecting beyond the diameter of hub. Add to this half the 
weight of the connecting-rod. Counterbalance this by cast- 
iron plates fitted to spokes and rim of wheel and held togeth- 
er by bolts—of course, the difference of leverage of the weights 
being taken into consideration.” 

6. ‘‘ Have experimented and found that the following plan 
gives a perfect ce: Weigh the — cross-head, main- 
rod and side-rod of one side. o-thirds of the whole weight 
balance in forward drivers, one-third in back drivers.” 

The mode of doing it: “‘Support the drivers by resting 
the journals on two parallel of iron, leveled, then 
suspend the required weight on erank-pin. Add og 
weight on opposite side of crank to balance. Then take the 
weights, as they are commonly of i shape, and place 
them in some vessel of water, thus finding how many cubic 
inches of displacement, or ascertain the same by calcula- 
tions. Knowing the weight of iron by the cubic inch, it is 
easy of ascertaining the required bulk. 

‘“* Example; 182 + main 223 Ibs., + side 


rod, 209 Ibs., + cross-head, 60 Ibs., = 674 Ibs. % of 674 = 
4491, front wheels; 1¢ of 674 = 224%, back w ” 
‘T usually calculate the amount of counterbalance re- 


quired to balance the revolving parts, such as the lower end 
of main rod and lel rods and crank-pins and hubs of 
, each wheel, and assign the proper amount to each wheel. I 


{also divide the reciprocating weights—cross-head, piston, 
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plunger and upper end of main ayy mg between the a as such results as the last five years have 
e 


two wheels, giving rather more to t ront wheels if any 
difference is made, and always giving rather less than more 
counterbalance weight than the weight of the parts to be 
balanced. I then calculate the centre of gravity of the coun- 
terbalance, making due allowance for its di ce from 
the centre as compared with that of the crank-pin. I prefer 
balancing the moving parts by pouring lead into the spokes 
and rim, if the wheels are so made, and if not, to cast the 
balance in between the spokes. After the wheels are drawn 
on the axles, I generally raise them off the ground and allow 
the journals to rest on parallel iron strips. I then hang the 
proper weights on the crank-pins and correct the balance to 
suit, if they are much out of the way. 


Do not like the practice of some builders in making same 
pattern of wheel for back and front axle, and same amount 
of counterbalance, as I consider that it exerts a severe strain 
on the parallel rods. Always prefer that there should be 
less counterbalance than is theoretically necessary, than to 
give an excess.” 

For the plan laid down by D. K. Clark, please refer to Mr. 
M. N. Forney’s “ Catechism of the Locomotive,” beginning 
at page 328. 

In conclusion, your committee regret that they cannot 
give any more information in regard to the relative cost of 
iron and steel wheels, and again urge w 
the necessity of adopting the plan they have submitted—or 
some other one—for collecting the necessary data, which 
will enable the Association to solve this most important 
question. Yours respectfully, 

. M. WILDER, Master Mechanic, Erie Railway. 

Joun Ortton, Mechanical Engineer, Canada Southern Rail- 
way. 


PrTER CLARKE, Master Mechanic, Northern Railway of | 


Canada, Committee. 





Principio Passenger Station. 





Our engravings this week represent another of the stations | 


on the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad. The 
one represented is built of wood and combines with the 
station a dwelling house. The engravings 


I prefer to have an 
excess in front pair of wheels, and a deficiency in back pair. | 


m the convention | 


show the ar- | 


| witnessed throughout the world have hitherto been un- 
| known, the cause of them must be different, not of degree 
| only, but of kind—in short, new. 
| Over-trading is usually spoken of, but that is as old as 
| commerce. er-production would seem to be nearer the 
| mark, but there cannot be too much of anything produced 
| except relatively. How can too much wheat, corn, cotton, 
| rice or sugar be produced provided they are reasonably well 
| proportioned? And the same is true of manufactured 
goods, qualified only by the temporary excess occa- 
sionally produced by some new invention, or marked im- 
| or age wee in methods. In short. t production in the 
os were een ae sy of the bape means a 
Y, progress and wi —not depression an verty. Di- 
| minished consumption, in its effects, is but the pene of 
over-production, for it is plain that any production 
that is not required is excessive. But is there les- 
|sened consumption? Granted that in numerous indivi- 
|dual cases there has been curtailment. On the other 
| hand the natural increase of population in the world, the en- 
franchisement of the slaves in this country and of the serfs 
in Russia, the progress of liberal institutions, the increase of 
| lines of communication by sea and on land, and the openin 
up of vast regions in all parts of the world to traffic—whic 
i are true of the past ten or fifteen years—fully offset 
it; if, indeed, they do not greatly over-balance the admitted 
increase of manufactured and agricul products, 
bebe | then, it will be impatiently asked, the apparent, even 
palpable, excess of production over consumption? The an- 
| swer, I believe, is found in the enormously increased facili- 
ties of communication and transportation which has been 
5 ag about during the pe 12 years, mainly in the last 
5or 8. The extension of the telegraph into every nook and 
corner of the civilized world and to all important points in 
the half civilized regions, and the connection of the land lines 
|everywhere by ocean cables, has brought the whole com- 
mercial world into instantaneous communication. Buying 
and selling are thereby astoundingly facilitated. 
At the same time, the prodigious extension of the railroads 
| throughout the world, the vast increase of steamship traffic, 


ing of the Suez Canal (happening 
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| transportation consequent upon the rapid extension of tele- 


graph lines all over the world and their connection by sub- 
marine cables—the vast increase of steamship traffic and the 
opening of the Suez Canal, whereby the products of the 
world were were thrown on the markets—weeks, months 
and even a year sooner than they otherwise would have been. 

IV. So far as there is any present excessive supply of pro- 
ducts, it is more apparent than real, for, if the ‘‘ hand-to- 
mouth” buying, which has been so general for years past as 
to have become a stereotyped expression in all commercial 
reports, were from any cause abandoned, even for a few 
weeks, the excess, now exclusively in the hands of manufac- 
turers, would be so distributed as to be no longer even 
“apparent.” 

V. The inevitable conclusion from the foregoing is, the 
world is not and has not been producing too much, or more 
than it is, and has been consuming, but only that it has mar- ~ 
keted more than it has produced. 

If my theory is omd, and my reasoning has done it jus- 
tice, the question of moment just now is, Have the full effects 
of this revolution been felt ? 

I think it has. No further considerable progress can soon, 
if ever, be made in either communication or transportation ; 
there can, therefore, be no repetition of this experience even 
in a modified form. Not only is the worst past, but is all 
over and forever. The effect would have been greatly mo- 
dified if the cause had been recognized in time ; indeed, it 
would not be too much to say, it would have been well nigh 
neutralized by a full recognition, as it would have been seen 
that it must be temporary and limited. The extent of the 
influence has been due in a great measure to its hidden na- 
ture and to the universal belief that the cause, whatever it 
-~ be, was permanent. 

nd time enough has now elapsed since the change began 
for it to have accomplished its perfect work. 

It only remains now for something, anything, to happen to 
restore and establish general confidence. In this country, 
the favorable turn in financial matters, warranting the belief 
that specie resumption is at hand at an early day, will go far 
toward accomplishing this result, while a settlement of the 
ay ney quarrel would doubtless produce a like result 
in Europe; but whether or not either or both these things 





the completion of the Pacific Railway, and notably the open- | i 
almost simultaneously), 


happen—if consumption has not only been equal, but abso- 





PRINCIPIO PASSENGER STATION, PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON & BALTIMORE RAILROAD. 


rangement very clearly, so that no further description is 
needed, 





Quicker Transportation as a Cause of Temporary 
Over-supply of Produce. 


The following letter appeared in a recent issue of the New 
York Daily Bulletin, dated at New Haven, May 11, and 
signed ‘‘W.” There can be no doubt of the tendency of 
quicker transportation to increase the supply available to 
the consumer, but we believe that ‘‘ W.” has overestimated 
greatly its actual effect: 

The panic of 1873 was anticipated by many. Indeed, it 
was so inevitable that a revulsion should follow the excite- 
ment—the inflation of the currency (and consequently of all 
values) and the extravagance ot expenditure which charac- 
terized the ten preceding years—that few men were so dull 
as not to expect a collapse. The <a was, When ? 

But 1 thimk very few anticipated what has meg | hap 
Five years of ic, so to speak, is something the modern 
world at least had never known, and, therefore, not expected. 
After other similar revulsions the process of recovery set in 
speedily, and in a few yom the commercial world was well 
on its feet again, full of heart and hope, and eager for new 


enterprises. , ee 
Yet, in view of the wonderfully increased facilities of 
communication and transportation which characterize the 


present time—tending, as they undeniably do, to quicker 
results—was it not reasonable to anticipate a speedier rathvr 
than a slower recovery than formerly? 

What then, has so effectually stood in the wa 
not do to say that our inflated and, therefore, depreciated 
currency has been the stumbling block, for other nations, 
using a sound currency, have floundered as hopelessly as we. 
Neither has our unwise tariff nor political disquietude been 
controlling factors in the problem, for we have not been 
without them when hitherto successfully 
cover from commercial depression, and are all of them 
local—peculiarily American ? and if strictly American the 
consequences of them should and would be almost wholly 
confined to America. Yet, we see the whole world suffering 
the same paralysis, and in as severe a form as ourselves. 

It seems certain, therefore, that the real cause lies deeper 
than in any similar crisis hitherto experienced. It must be 
a cause, too, as universal as its effects are world wide. 


? It will | 


ling to re-— 


S. T. Fuller, Chief Engineer. 


| have revolutionized trade and commerce to an extent not yet 
ge / recognized. 
| The world has been staggering under a blow without 
| knowing whence it came! 
Is it asked, how do these thi 
|I claim? I answer, by precipitating, so to speak, the pro- 
ductions of the world upon consumers—“ out of time.” 
Formerly—and only a few years ago—buyers* went in per- 


| son to make their purchases, or else ordered by mail. Get-— 


ting their supplies by slow routes, they necessarily bought 
/in advance of their customers’ needs, and in excess, too. 
| The plain result of this was an enormous quantity of goods 
of sorts always in transit and in stock—this of domestic 
| trade. 
| But consider the amazing change in foreign commerce, a 
| good illustration of which may be found in East India cot- 
| ton and its product. Scarce ten years ago, much of the cot- 
ton grown in India was taken to Bombay or Madras in carts 
drawn by bullocks (often, by the way, in the seed), a trip re- 
quiring weeks, there it was sepered, for shipping, and when 


| ready was laden on slow vessels and sent to Liver- 
pool by way of the Cape of Good Hope, a voyage of six or 
eight months. After being leisurely taken to Lancashire 
and made into it was sent on its return voyage to 


India and China, reaching the consumer in those coun- 
tries in not less than two years after it was 
wn. Now, with prompt railroad en 
Tndia cotton reaches Bombay readily, is dispatch 
by steamers through the Suez Canal and reaches Europe 
within two or three months after it is picked; it is 
— returned in the form of cloth. Itis not certain, 
— ore, that during the years under review, at least, one 
full India cotton crop had Goon marketed, made into y 
and thrown on the market of the world ahead of time ? Or, 
to state the case differently, the world has, during the last 
five or eight years, taken one crop of India cotton (and con- 
sumed it, for the stock is less by about 500,000 bales than it 
was four years ago) more than been grown. 
The effect, then, of the revolution I have spoken of, has 
clearly been to well annihilate both the stocks and the 
in transit, and the “‘ annihilation” has, of course, been 
yy consumption. The points I make are: 
L. The panic was inevitable and anticipated. 
II. Its unexpected intensity, universality and 
prove that some powerful and unrecognized 





tion, 
r was in 


| 


ej 


And,' ‘III. That factor wasa revolution in communication and 


roduce the results which | 


|lutely greater, during the past ten years, than production— 
| the fact will assert itself before long, and in the meantime it 
is idle to talk of further diminishing values. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


The Telephone on a Railroad. 


The telephone has been adopted on the mountain section of 
the Central Pacific. The Truckee (Nev.) Republican aoe 
“The points supplied with new batteries are Truckee, Blue 
‘Cafion, Summit, Cascade, Strong’s Cafion, Yuba Pass, 

Tamarack and Camp 3. The main office is at Blue Can yon, 

and each track-walker is compelled to report to it both in 

passing east and west by the box telephones, which are to be 
| placed at distances of a very few miles apart. By this means 

the finest and safest order can be preserved on the railroad 

that is possible to be obtained. As to the working of the in- 
| struments, they are almost perfect. When one becomes ac- 
| customed to talking and using them the lowest tone of voice 

can be heard and used to perfection. We had the pleasure 
| of conversing with many of the station agents, and could 
| also hear when persons were being ad . Asong, laugh 
| or even an uncommon noise is heard readily, and the differ- 
ent voices of the communicants can be discovered.” 


| American Switches in Sweden. 
| The Polytechnic Review says: ‘“‘The Wharton switch, 
| through E. L. Perdriaux, of iladelphia, has been intro- 
| duced into the kingdom of Sweden and placed on the Malmé- 
| Ystad Railroad for a test, and has passed though an arctic 
| winter without accident of any kind. A report expressive 
|of satisfaction with its working has been sent by Count 
| Fredrik Arvidsson Posse, late Royal Swedish Commissioner 
| to the United States. who is engaged in the construction of a 
| coast line of railroad running from Engelhaven to Géteborg, 
| a distance of about 143 English miles, and it is more than 
probable the Wharton switch will be used on this railroad. 
“The progress made in the introduction of goods of 
American manufacture in the Swedish and Norwegian 
markets in the past few months, through Dr. Lindahl, 
Swedish Commissioner, and the Hon. Lorin Blodget, and 
t the Bureau of the Associated Industries of the 
Uni States, is very encouraging, and there is no reason 
why the no of Europe should not, when made better 
acquainted with the facilities for oe a trade 
furnish an outlet for many thousands of do > worth of 
merchandise and products of the United States annually.” 
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Passes.—All sons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den toask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
Sone Jae the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EprroR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umns. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take Eert 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
vecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
+ published. 


WINTER GRAIN RECEIPTS OF ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The receipts of grain of all kinds at the seven Atlan- 
tic ports for the 21 weeks during which navigation was 
closed, Dec. 1 to April 27, were as follows, in bushels, 
for two years past : 














P.c. of P. ¢. of 

1877-78. total. 1776-77. total. 

Wow WOtR..ccsiccccsnced 29,653,298 40.8 12,921,804 31.4 
et eS eee 5,762, 7.9 4,795,199 11.7 
POCURIG.. 6.05055 ccosvnwes 1,436,121 2.0 766,473 1.9 
er 71s 0.1 123,965 0.3 
Philadelphia ... 19.5 7,339,150 17.8 
pS) Aer ee 2 20.9 12,193,794 29.6 
New Orleans.... ........ 6,395,563 8.8 2,991,004 7.3 
, | ry 72,616,301 100.0 41,131,389 100.0 


There being an increase of nearly 80 per cent. in the 
aggregate receipts, it is not at all surprising that every 


place but one shows a large increase in receipts; our in- | 
terest is in comparing the proportions of the total | 
received by the several places. We see that New York, | 


Portland, Philadelphia and New Orleans have improved 
their positions, while Boston, Montreal and Baltimore 
have lost. 
rivals taken together the changes are : 
1877-78. 
Now VOR. «:0isccatevsveds cscronves 40.8 per cent. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 40.4 = 
This year, therefore, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
taken together have received almost the same amount 
as New York; last year they received 50 per cent. 
more. New York has gained a little more than they 
have lost. 


Taking New York and Boston together, and com- 


1876-77. 





paring them with Philadelphia and Baltimore, as illus- | 


trating to some extent the success of the different 
railroad routes in the two years, we have : 


1877-78 1876-77. 
New York amd Boston. 6s ccc ccccccccscsccces 48.7 43.1 
Philadelphia and Baltimore...................+- 40.4 74 
FOR BOUND a5 sin ceneeeeee ss as sees escagvenens 89.1 90-5 


As between New York and its two chief) 


31.4 per cent. | 
47.4 - 


year the two southern ports received 521g per cent. of 
| the aggregate of the four, and this year but 4514 per 
cent. This shows that the northern roads carried a 
| much larger proportion of the grain the last winter 
| than the year before, and this is probably due to the 
| fact that there were very large shipments of wheat 
last winter, and very small ones the year before. 
| The very small decrease in the proportion of the 
aggregate receipts at these four ports also shows 
| how very slight a change was caused by the increased 
New Orleans movement. The receipts of the twenty- 
one weeks there were less than four weeks’ receipts at 
New York, and the gross increase of New Orleans re- 
| ceipts but about one-fifth of the increase at New York. 
| The very large increase in the aggregate movement 
|is probably wholly due to the large grain crops and the 
| heavy foreign demand. There would not have been so 
| heavy a movement if the rail rates had not been low, 
| doubtless; but actually the grain was probably carried 
at about as low prices in the winter of 1876-77 as last 
winter. 

The distribution of the receipts among the different 
ports is something of a test of the effect of the present 
established differences of rates. We cannot be certain 
that the agreed differences were actually maintained 
either winter, for the agreed rates were not maintained 
in either. But last winter, at least, there was no con- 
troversy between the companies as to the differences 
to be made, and when rates were ‘‘cut” to New York, 
they were probably cut by the same amount to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. Thus the result of the last 
winter’s business seems to indicate very fairly the 


of Baltimore, and two cents in favor of Philadelphia. 
fifths of the grain has gone to New York, and one-fifth 


proportion is the largest it has had recently. 


the same. So far experience indicates that the chief 
exports of wheat will be from New York, and that 
Baltimore and Philadelphia have a large business only 
when there are large corn exports. 
there has been a heavy business in both wheat and 
corn. The winter before there was a heavy corn busi- 
ness and avery light wheat movement. 
verse should happen--a heavy wheat movement and a 
light corn movement—probably Philadelphia and Balti- 
more would stand much lower in rank than they did 
last winter. We had in the winter of 1876-77 a season 


able to those cities and to New York also. 


have occurred, but not those unfavorable to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. For it is only a few years that 


ket to furnish data for a comparison with the current 
of traffic as it now exists. 

It would seem that the traffic of last winter ought to 
be satisfactory to New York. 


larger proportion of the whole grain business of the 
country than it had had for some years previous. If 
| so, it is pretty good evidence that the present differ- 
‘ences in rates in favor of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
| are not serious obstacles to its trade. It must be re- 
membered that these results are for the period when 
| navigation was closed, and that New York is the only 
| one of the four ports named that profits materially by 

the water route. 
| when the railroads alone are carrying, certainly it 
should have nothing to complain of when the canal is 
adding its contribution. Last year it received nearly 
| 50,000,000 bushels by this route, though three months 
of the season the movement was very light, for want 
| of grain to carry. Certainly if the railroads continue 
| to serve it as well as they did last winter and the canal 
is as effective as it was last year, New York can have 
nothing to complain of, unless it is unwilling to have 
the other ports do any grain business. 

What it has to fear, however, is that in summer rail 
rates may be made as low as water rates, and traffic be 
diverted from the canal, which carries to New York 
| alone, to the railroads, which carry to all the ports. 
| The effect of this was shown very clearly in 1876, when 

with the lowest rail rates ever known and the differ- 
| ences against New York certainly not greater than now, 
| and perhaps less, its proportion of the total grain re- 
ceipts was the smallest ever known. This ought not to 
need any explanation ; but it seems that it does, for we 





| 


find New Yorkers anxious to have their railroads re-. 


| duce their rates and bring on a conflict with their 
| Philadelphia and Baltimore competitors, the inevit- 


almost the same proportion this year as last, but last | of grain would go to the Southern ports. It is, as mat- 


effect of a difference of three cents per 100 lbs. in favor | 
charges now made. 
We may say roughly, that with these differences two- | 


each to Philadelphia and Baltimore, and New York’s | 


It is not to be assumed that with the same rates and | 
the same differences the distribution would always be | 


ready for use in a year or two. 
Now last winter | 


If the re- | 
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favorable to Philadelphia and Baltimore and unfavor- | 
able to New York ; last winter the season was favor- | 
Thus the | 
circumstances most unfavorable to New York seem to | 


these places have made a sufficient figure in the mar- | 


Its grain business was | 
much the largest it ever had in the winter, and a| 


If it can get two-fifths of the grain | 
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ters stand, for the advantage of New York that rail 
rates on grain should be as high as possible both win- 
ter and summer—high enough to prevent any con- 
siderable shipments by rail. Then nearly all the 
grain intended for export will be forwarded by canal 
and so enter New York harbor and pay toll to New 
York merchants. It is apparently inevitable that here- 
after there will be a heavy winter movement by rail ; 
but in summer this cannot now occur except when 
either the lake and canal boats are charging high 
prices or the railroads are carrying for less than cost, 
for the water route still evidently can carry at much 
less expense than the railroads. New York’s supre- 
macy was in the first place due to the fact that it had 
much the cheapest connection with the interior. The 
other advantages, many and great, of accumulated 
capital, established trade, abundant shipping, connec- 
tions with all parts of the world, and the like, are 


largely the results of that original advantage. 
Now, in all probability, it will have to de- 
pend largely and perhaps chiefly upon _ these 


secondary advantages; so long as rail rates are 
higher than water rates it preserves this original 
advantage; when they are as low, it loses it. The 
great reductions in the cost and price of railroad trans- 
portation of late years have tended to put all ports sub- 
stantially on a level, so far as connections with the in- 
terior are concerned. And all future progress in re- 
ducing the cost by rail will tend to confirm this equal- 
ity. What is most likely to interrupt this tendency 
toward equality is not any action of the railroad com- 
panies, but the improvement of water routes and the 
reduction in freights by these below even the very low 
In two directions such improve- 
ments are now in progress, both of which, however, 
tend to divert traffic from New York. One of these, by 
New Orleans, has attracted much attention, but it has 
yet to prove itself a formidable competitor 
for the grain traffic; the other, by the improved 
Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence, 
received much less attention, but seems to us much 
more likely to divert exports. It will probably be 
But the New Orleans 
route need not be the cheapest route in order to attract 
a considerable traffic and have a material influence on 
rates. It differs from all the other water routes in be- 
ing open, and indeed most favorable, in the winter. It 
needs to be cheaper than the lake and Erie Canal route 
and the lake and St. Lawrence route in order to get 
traffic in summer: in winter it need only be more fa- 
vorable than the rail routes. The St. Lawrence route 
will be a direct competitor with the Erie Canal, and 
with the improvements now in progress it does not 
seem possible for the latter to compete with it. That 
is, the cost of carrying to Montreal, it seems certain, 
will be materially less than the cost of carrying 


has 


to New York. What is much less certain is 
that Montreal will be able to export to as 
good advantage as New York. As it does 


now, however, make considerable exports, it is reason- 
able to suppose that when the largest lake vessels can 
run through without obstruction from Chicago and 
Milwaukee to Montreal, the latter place will be a much 
more formidable competitor for the grain export trade 
than it has been hitherto, and take business from Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia as well as from New York. If 
so, the railroads can do little to neutralize its competi- 
tion except by carrying grain largely in the winter, 
when Montreal cannot export ; for if summer rates by 
water are much lower than they now are, we may be 
sure that grain will not move freely by rail, even at the 
recent low water rates. So far as the railroads are 
concerned, we doubt if they would lose much by such 
a diversion of grain exports. If the diversion is 
made, it will be by a material cheapening of the 
total cost of exporting. But such a reduction would 
stimulate cultivation and production in the Northwest, 
and probably cause a considerably greater increase of 
population and wealth there than would otherwise oc- 
cur, and with it an increase in the passenger and mer- 
chandise traffic, which can be made to pay a consider- 
able profit, to take the place of the grain traffic, which, 
from the great Northwestern markets to the seaboard, 
cannot be made to yield anything more than a very 
minute profit under ordinary circumstances. And as 
to the Northwestern railroads which, can get remuner- 
ative rates for carrying grain, there can, of course, be 
no doubt that they profit by every reduction in the 
cost of carrying from those markets to the consumers, 
and the greater the reduction the better for them. 

But we lose sight of the main object of the present 
investigation, which shows, we think, that the present 
railroad policy is favorable to the grain business of 
New York, and that with the present difference in fa- 
vor of Philadelphia and Baltimore, and a paying rate 
maintained by rail while navigation is open, it is in 
no danger of losing its supremacy in the grain trade. 
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- 
Quick Transit as a Cause of Industrial Depression. 





A correspondent of the New York Daily Bulletin in 
a letter which we republish elsewhere makes some 
suggestions concerning the cause of the present indus- | 
trial stagnation which seem to us well worthy of at- 
tention, not so much because we believe that he has 


found the cause of our troubles, as because he points | 
out one immediate effect of increased speed in the | 


transportation of freight which seems generally to have 
escaped attention. This is that the stock of material 
of any kind which it is necessary to have in existence 
at any one time is reduced by increasing the rapidity 
with which such material is carried from the producer 
to the consumer. 


If producer and consumer were in all cases the same, | 


or living side by side, and production was continuous, 
then it would never be necessary to have more than 
one day’s consumption on hand at any one time. Let 
us imagine firewood to be the material, and the con- 
sumers to live in a forest; they could be fully sup- 
plied all the time and still never have more than a 
day’s supply of wood cut. But now imagine 
the community of consumers to be two _ hun- 
dred miles distant from the wood, and accessible 
to it only by a highway to pass over which a load of 
wood requires seven days. Now no greater production 
of wood is needed to supply the demand, but there 
must be at least seven days’ supply prepared in advance 
of consumption, that amount being always on the road. 
Thus a considerable capital must always be invested in 
the stock in transit. But suppose after this 
of things has prevailed for a _ while 
a railroad is opened between the place where fuel 
is produced and that where it is consumed, bringing it 
through in one day. Now suddenly the stock neces- 
sary to keep the current demand supplied is reduced 
from seven to one day’s supply, and the market is 
glutted, and will continue to be overstocked until pro- 
duction has been reduced sufficiently to permit the six 
days’ stock to be consumed. 

In certain goods this effect would be very great. 
There have been some, doubtless, that were six months 
or more in reaching the consumer. Reduce this time 
to one month, and you have at once five 
months’ production, or five times the ordinary sup- 
ply at one time, thrown upon the market. Now a re- 
duction in the amount produced equivalent to 815 per 
cent. would have to continue for no less than five 
years in order to reéstablish the old and proper amount 
of stock in the consumers’ market at one time. It is 
as if trees requiring naturally a hundred yeers to grow 
large enough for timber should by some improved cul- 
ture be made to mature in one year. Suddenly all 
those intended to supply a demand 99 years from now, 
and for every year until then, would become available 
to the current demand, and the tree-planting industry, 
if there were such a one, would be destroyed for 99 
years. 


condition 


The cases which the Bulletin’s correspondent especi- 
ally cites are the lessening of the time of shipments 
from India and China by the Suez Canal and the Pa- 
cific railroads, where the saving may have had con- 
siderable effect on goods shipped to those countries 
as well as on the products shipped from them. 

But, while it is important to understand and take into 
consideration this effect of improved transportation, 
we do not find it a sufficient explanation of the exist- 
ing industrial stagnation. If all or most products had 
been, previous to 1870, usually several months in tran- 
sit, and if the recent improvements had greatly short- 
ened that time for all or most of them, then this expla- 
nation might be accepted. But actually the reduction 
of the time of transit on most articles of consumption 
was made long ago, by far the larger part of the pro- 
ductions of the world, even of manufactured 
articles, are consumed, and have been always, 
within a few days’ journey of the place 
of their production, and no possible reduction in. the 
transit of these could have a serious effect on the pro- 
duction of a year, not to say four or tive years. Al- 
though the railroad system of the world, and of this 
country especially, was enormously increased from 
1867 to 1873, the average time of transit of freight was 
not very greatly reduced thereby. The great effect of 
such a line as the 2,000 miles from Omaha to San Fran- 
cisco is very striking; but it is a great error to assume 
that a similar effect was caused by 20,000 miles of other | 
roads in this country, which are for the most part | 
simply alternative routes. 


| 


| ergies, 
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has put it, ‘‘ the world is equipped,” and the discovery is 
made only whena very largeshare of the productive 
energies of the world are directed to in- 
dustries engaged in equiping it. This is an exaggera- 
ation of an undeniable fact; but it is nevertheless true 
that a very large share of the capital and labor of the 
world, recently required to improve and increase the 
costly productive appliances of the world—especially 
railroads and iron works—have suddenly been found 
tohave overdone their work, aud to have insufficient 
present employment and little prospect of sufficient 
future employment; and to turn these productive en- 
or the surplus of them, from the chan- 
nels in which they are not needed and in 
which the world now utterly refuses to use them to 
other channels in which their production will be use- 
ful and available, is a work of time and difficulty. It 


is so, in the first place, because those engaged in any | 


industry are slow to learn that the field of that industry 
is permanently contracted; and, in the second place, 
because even when so convinced, it is extremely diffi- 


cult to ascertain what new industries will be supported; | 


for the contraction of industry in one direction implies 
its expansion in another. Producers have first to learn 
what they must give up, and then what they can take 
up, and time is needed to teach them. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information | 


of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Detroit & Bay City.—The first track is laid on the Caro 
Branch from Vassar, Mich., northeast 5 miles. 

This makes a total of 312 miles of new railroads com- 
pleted in the United States in 1878, against 354 miles re- | 
ported for the corresponding period in 1877. 


LakE Rates have been materially reduced, doubtless in 
consequence of the lower rail rates. Until Wednesday, the | 
8th, 31¢ cents per bushel for wheat and 3 cents for corn had | 
been the lowest rates of the season. As we noted last week, | 
that day the rates were lower, and now and for more than 
half of the past week 2 cents for corn and 214 for wheat have 
been accepted. As we have said, the vessels will take the 
grain, even if they have to accept less than the present unsat- 
isfactory rates. Canal rates as yet seem not to have been 
affected, but they probably will be if the railroads continue 
to carry at the prices accepted recently. Meanwhile ocean 
rates are well maintained, as is natural. The less the price 
from the farm to the seaboard, the more can be charged 
from the seaboard to Europe, and the greater the demand on 
the ocean vessels. About 84¢ cents a bushel for corn and 91¢ 
for wheat will now pay for carrying from Chicago to New 
York; and for 16 cents more the grain is delivered in Liver- 
pool. The actual prices now for a certain grade of wheat are 
$1.11 per bushel in Chicago, $1.27 in New York, and $1.45 
in Liverpool (the latter as nearly as we can judge from the 
reports). A year ago, when there was little grain to carry, 
the cost of carrying from Chicago to New York was a little 
less, and that from New York to Liverpool was but about 
one-half asgreat. But the rates now are probably the lowest 
that have been charged when there was a heavy traffic, 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & St. PauL CoMPANY 


adds to its system by the purchase of a controlling in-| 2 


terest in the Madison & Portage Railroad in Wisconsin, 
and the Dubuque Southwestern in Iowa. Neither of 
these is important, but they can be worked better in 
counection with a great company, doubtless, than as inde- 
pendent roads. The Madison & Portage is doubtless worth 
more to the new owner than to any one else, as it is between 
two of its east and west lines. The Dubuque Southwestern, 
however, would seem to fit better with the Iowa Division of 
the Illinois Central than with the Milwaukee & St. Paul. Its 
course is from Farley, which is on the Illinois Central, 23 
miles west of Dubuque, southwestward 56 miles to Cedar 
Rapids, and its connection with the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul is at Marion, within six miles of Cedar 
Rapids. To pass over the latter road the traffic from it must 
first move southward to Marion, thence east to the Missis- 
sippi at Sabula, and thence northwest over the Western 
Union, and the distance from Farley to Milwaukee by this 
route is 294 miles, while by way of Dubuque it is but 210 
miles. The gross earnings of the road in 1876 were $2,060 
per mile; the net, $220. 

The Madison & Portage road has nearly always been 
worked by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. It is 39 
miles long, from Madison north to Portage. For the year 
ending with September, 1877, it earned $990 gross and $130 
net per mile. These two roads together, for the years re- 
ported, earned net $17,050, so they cannot by any means 





be called important. 


THE TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE STocK again engages the 


Grain comes forward no attention of Congress, the House Committee on Agricul- 


faster from Chicago to the seaboard because there are | ture having reported a bill limiting the time of confinement 


four or five roads than if there was but one. 
More effect on industry, it seems to us, was caused 
by the burying of the world’s savings in these same | 


new railroads and other enterprises which make little ),y 
or no return, and the interruption of the vast con- ‘cattle, but really to themselves. But 
sumption which the constructicn of these new works | live-stock 


of cattle in cars, without feeding or watering, to 24 hours. 
| The owners of the patents for stock cars in which cattle can 
be fed and watered, the chief of whom is said to be a certain 
/member of Congress, are urging the passage of such a 


the chief 


shippers, whose prosperity depends to 


caused, dae Bdeian speneniel, Mi. Ganasdnietens, (4 very great extent on the condition in which 
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they deliver the animals at the markets where they are 
slaughtered, actively oppose the passage of the law, and 
assert that a through journey in a “palace” stock car is 
more injurious to the cattle than the transportation as now 
conducted, with intervals of rest and feeding at transfer 
yards. As we have said before, this is a case in which the 
interests of the shippers coincide, to a very great extent, with 
the good treatment of the animals, and if a real improve- 
ment in the method of transporting them is introduced they 
may safely be trusted to adopt it for their ow own profit. 





East-BounD RaTEs continue Qumenelion’,, with no present 


| prospect, so far as we can ascertain, of their restoration, 


though there was a rumor to that effect on the New York 
Stock Exchange last Tuesday, where a false report is some- 
times as serviceable asa true one. Still, the rates may be 
restored any day, as there is no question at issue between the 
companies. Rates are of course irregular, but the Chicago 
papers report 18 cents to New York for grain and fourth- 
class freight as the common rate, which is a little less than 
0.4 cent per ton per mile by the shortest route. Possibly it 


| is as well to take freight at this rate as to lay up the engines, 


but as in most cases there is nothing to carry back, the cost 
must be very low indeed to make this true. 





Copyrights on Blanks for Car Reporting. 
OmauHa, May 9, 1878. 





| To THE EpITroR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


A statement has been made that the Davies system is not 
| copyrighted. Does this include the entire system, or simply 


the individual mileage blanks ¢ 


| Many roads are anxious to have you state in the columns 

of your paper the facts in regard to both systems. I under- 

stand the junction exchange reports are not copyrighted, 

but the balance of the system belongs to F. M. Luce by copy- 
| right. Facts. 


| 


[We have already told all we know of these copy- 
rights; but will be glad to learn more and tell it.— 
EpitoR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 





Items of Cost of a Passenger Car. 





In the elaborate description of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
| published in Engineering, the following statement of the 
| cost of each item entering into the expense of constructing 
| a first-class passenger car at the Altoona shops was given: 
Labo $1,263.94'3 Bronze lamps. . 13.50 


as a measure of humanity, ostensibly to the | 5) 



































Proportion of fuel and 2 bronze door-locks and 
stores... BBGi) BRB. ie ciccavct 2 15.20 
Proportion ‘of. superin- 1 Saloon door-lock..... 6.26 
tendent, chief clerk 3 Lamp * canopies” 2.43 
and ‘storekeeper’ 8 3 Pairs bronze butt 
time .... t Ree 5.41 
2 _ o poplar at $35 1 Pair'3 in. by 3 in do.. 2.43 
Jaghs vs oubs 86.80 14 in. . 1% in. brass 
3,4: i os Bi das bcvend 127.08 ENP TToT TTT Te 24 
1,100 ft. ‘pine at $19 . 20.90 24% pair iron butts..... 13 
2, = ft. yellow pine at 26 pairs brass butts... 737 
"$30 a wien 70.50 1 dri a yen.. ».06 
500 ft. oak at $20... 10.00|1 Urinal........ 4.25 
450 ft. hickory at $30. . 13.50 1 W. om tube 6.30 
700 4 Michigan pine at 3 7-in. ventilator rings.. 2.43 
nes RR Tee 49.00/2 brass bushings....... 28 
400 ft. cherry at $40. . 16.005 Leather bell cord 
439 ft. maple veneer. 24.14) hangers.............. 6.50 
4 pairs wheels and 2 Bronze bushings... .. 44 
CE nntueidesenacts 332.85 2 10-in. ventilator rings 2.44 
2 pairs passenger car 1 8-in. ventilator ring... 52 
trucks complete ..... 533.62 1 3-in. ventilator ring 44 
7 Ibs. Color at 15 cents 13.05/13 Bracket racks....... 77.35 
13 Ibs. Putty at 12 cents 1.56/12 Sash levers....... 42.00 
~ -o a eee 8 paint at 2 Door holders......... 3.00 
ith abwenses 7.08 61 Bronze window lifts 24.40 
35, ibs. “Oil filling at 12 61 Bronze window fas 
At? . ©) eee 16.47 
49 tbs “Filling at 13 cts. 6.37 94 Bronze window stops 3.14 
15 ) Ibs. Tusear red.... 3.75 2 Coat hooks........... 05 
34 Ibs. Drop black. 70 3 Match ane oe 1.17 
2 Ibs. Lamp-black. ‘34 1 Waste cock........... 1.85 
2 Ibs. Green........... 32 “— Rheets tin 20 in. by 
Gold bronze.... . (peers 34.17 
6 lbs. Pulverized pum- 66! ‘Sheets tin 14 in, by 
SMEG ccccccteosee eos net tnd sencdea 6.27 
1 rt olive oil....... 58 ee Te Galvanized 
3 rts black varnish ee eee 25.31 
1 rt shellac........ 66 1 ibe. Bolder........ . 2.24 
3 gals. Varnish at $4.68 14.04'2 Ibs. Rivets............ 32 
“ gals. Varnish at - 83 38.30 6 Ibs. Tinned nails. . .76 
Linseed oil..,.... 59/5 sq. ft. Wire gauze. 30 
af Ibs. Glue............ 14.33/52 ibs. No. 12 sheet 
23 Ibs. White lead. .... 2.59 iron Bde oestverese gees 2.7% 
2.925 Ibs Iron.......... 87.75/|4 Ibs. Nails...... ..... 24 
Nails Séabbil! pusbuadhe sis eee 68 
72 lbs. Square nuts.... 5.05/2 ards brown muslin. 98 
158 Ibs. nails.......... 5.52/34 yards hat cord...... 4.08 
Brass wire and small |Burlap sacking ....... 09 
nuts end washers.... 41/96 yards scarlet plush. 228.87 
792 lbs. Castings...... 16.99/44 yards plain green 
2 Ibs. Spring steel. . . Fe eer 109.99 
9 Ibs. Washers wea .63/61 yards sheeting... ... 10.30 
6 Ibs. Hexagonal nuts. . 60) 15 yards buckram ..... 2.79 
119 Ibs. Wagon box iron 5.59/52 yards flax canvass. 8.32 
sae ae intaibtigs ena 4. 05|1 yard 8 oz. duck.. .18 
fol i 51.88/14 yards cocoanut mat- 
31 ‘Tbs. ¢ ‘arriage bolts. 45) ER tue Bede 7.23 
1 set ) C8C..... 7.19) MD civcee cesss d 
Gas + ant = gam posthdesé .22|% lb. Thread........... 98 
Brass connections. .... . .25|Tinned tacks......... 14 
1 Gas = neers 15.00\1 lb. Brass washers . 20 
1 Gas gauge............ 10.25) 12% yards 10 oz. duck. 3.56 
2 Twolight « chandeliers 50. 72/2 yards 6 oz. duck ..... 53 
1 Gas bracket.......... 3.9|1% yards ship canvas. . 16 
2 Gas tanks complete. . 84 rl |Seaming cord.......... .04 
2 Soldered joints....... 40) 5 gross plush nails..... 3.33 
1 Air brake complete.. _131.79/5 gross plush buttons. . 2.82 
1 Water cooler faucet.. 3.25/14 lbs. Tufting twine... .78 
8 Ibs. Lead pipe........ .80|1 Ib. Spring twine ..... .23 
Ses 40050 en6004 04/243 —- ME penceertss 72.95 
Screw eyes............. MEE a a0 +00 60500 consee 3.68 
57 Sash balances....... 44.61/12 Spri Say eer 22.96 
27 ~3 ruber Y dranughé 12 a4 ral elliptic 
bs RS Sed bdadie 12.65 Bpiral bb 90d roe sens ts 20.29 
3 Lights white 26.11/22 Spiral springs . 92 
3 ts, plate g 10.56) 2 . Lining nails 50 
hts, — lass... 27.72) ie head lining.... .. 80.63 
5 Extra lights MMM Souths noses 2 BE 
Wood — 13\% * galion sample var- - 
GO MAM. se coe ceccccee. 2.37 
77.58\2 packets gold leaf . 14.58 
50 Seat eee 8.50'3 — ~ “ae bueescs 7.81 
: Bron‘d sash fasteners 4.84 Beeswax, etc.......... 46 
2 Bron’d sash fasteners 3.70 4 Ibs. Sole “eather hice 1,28 
rass potty cataen = re 26 quires sand paper . 5.72 
25 sets of seat ures. 50.5 —_ 
2 Bronze notice plates. 4.00 Gi oF" esse $4,423.75 
4 Notice frames and no- 
GND. oo ccces Biboeeseds 2.44 
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MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Eleventh Annual Convention. 





The eleventh annual convention met in Richmond, Va., 
May 14, and was called to order by President N E. Cha 
man. The proceedings were opened with a prayer = the 
Rev. Dr. Chas. Reade, of Richmond, and a pleasant address 
of welcome was made by ex-Mayor oe § The roll was 
called and the following members answered to their names: 
J. M. Boon, G. E. Boyden, J. D. Barnett, N. E. Chapman, 
H. L. Cooper, Chas. H. Corey, W. A. Foster, Chas. Graham, 
S. J. Hayes, C.T. Ham, W. 8S. Hudson, C. W. Hollister, 
Jacob Johann, J. N. Lander, W. H. Lewis, Wm. Lannan, 
John McFarland, George Richards, J. H. Setchel, James 
Sedgley, John Swift, . F. Turreff, Reuben Wells, W. 
Woodcock, M. N. Forney, F. B. Miles. The following new 
members then signed the constitution: Amos Pilsbury, Hart- 
ford, Providence & Fishkill; 8S. 8. Pilson, Louisville, Gincin- 
nati & Lexington; James Maglen, Carolina Central; Robert 
King, Western Railroad of Alabama; Jas. Eckford, Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton; J. Minshall, New York & Os- 
wego Midland; J. B. Johnson, Arkansas Central; George W. 
Reynolds, Boston, Clinton, Fitchburg & New ord; 
Thomas L. Chapman, Chesapeake & Ohio. 


PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 

President Chapman then delivered his annual address, as 
follows: 

GENTLEMEN: Permit me to congratulate you upon the 
favorable auspices under which we come together upon this 
our eleventh anniversary, the commencement of our second 
decade. 

I think the members of this Association have reason to be 
proud of its permanency. One of the healthiest features in 
the events of the past year is ~ manner in which 
many of the companies represen by you have responded 
to the circular which was drawn 4 by the General Super- 
visory Committee at a meeting held by said committee in 
St. Louis, after the adjournment of the convention, request- 
ing the various railroad companies to donate a certain 
amount toward defraying the expenses of printing the pro- 
ceedings or report of our annual meeting; which was 
promptly and heartily responded to by many of the railroad 
companies addressed, 

On my way here I met in Cincinnati with our Secretary 
and First Vice-President, and visited the bank where our 
Boston fund is deposited, the nucleus of which was presented 
to the Association by the merchants and manufacturers of 
that excellent old city in 1872, a short time after our meet- 
ing there. 

At our next annual convention, by order of the members 
it was placed in charge of the Supervisory Committee, who 
invested it in Government bonds as per your Secretary’s re- 
ort. 

, A train of thought was started in connection with this 
visit and discussed by us—whether the time would not come 
within a few years when the fund would enable the Ameri- 
can Railway Master Mechanics’ Association to have a build- 
ing of their own, in which to hold their annual meetings and 
store the accumulation of drawings, etc., belonging to them 
and which are fast accumulating on the hands of our Secre- 
tary. 

I throw out this idea to the members for what it is worth, 
and that they may consider the question at their leisure. 

There is one subject which, although not exactly perti- 
nent to those matters the discussion of which has brought us 
together, yet it is one dese g of as much, if not more, 
study and consideration. 

It must be admitted by all thoughtful and candid men that 
the evidences are that the present condition of society is not 
healthy, and has not been, when we see such proofs of the 
antagonism of capital and labor as was displayed last sum- 
mer. I refer to the great strike of last July, harmless 
enough in the beginning, pores, but ripening speedily into 
the most extensive riots the country has ever known. 

It is not of the strike especially that I would speak, though 
that should not have been—not, perhaps, to have been pre- 
vented through any act of Congress or State legislatures, but 
through the self-interest of the men concerned keeping them 
from any such suicidal course of action as strikes have always 
proven to be, but of the riot which followed the strike, and 
the class of people who were the active element in it, and 
also of the support which it obtained during the first few 
days of its incipient existence from the popular feeling of 
hostility to railroads, to which even that most conservative 
class of people, ‘‘ business men,” contributed, until the riot 
culminated in the vast destruction of property at Pittsburgh, 
which alarmed the whole country. 

All must admit society to be in a very critical state when a 
body of totally a men can seize upon a whole 
city, and with utter defiance of the lawful authorities place 
it under an actual state of siege, as Pittsburgh was, and yet 
have popular sympathy on their side. 

I do not present this matter for discussion, or to advance 
any favorite suggestion of my own as a remedy, but only 
for your personal, careful consideration, in the hope that we, 
as individuals, may be able in our several localities of resi- 
dence to insome degree so influence public opinion so that 
any similar occurrence may in the future be avoided. 

Referring again to the strike, I recall to your minds the 
surprising celerity with which it spread from one end of the 
country to the other, to the very determined stand taken by 
the strikers, to the vast amount of authority which these 
wholly irresponsible parties arrogated to themselves, dis- 
placing general managers, master-mechanics, superinten- 
dents, masters of transportations and train-dispatchers, and 
appointing new men from their ranks to these important 
sitions; and although all this was done for the ostensible 
purpose of protecting the property of the companies, there is 
no doubt that the striking fireman and brakemen were 
strengthened by a power stronger than themselves, who in 
part supplied the necessary brains and a great deal of the 
courage to carry on this extensive strike. 

| would call your attention to the anomalous condition of 
that portion of our population known as tramps, who were 
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of this meeting in regard to the sad event. 

Great credit is due the various committees for the excellent 
manner in which their reports were compiled and presented 
at our last meeting. 

The report of the Secretary was then read. 
ceived and ordered on file. 

The Treasurer’s report was received ; it showed that the to- 
tal receipts for the past year were $2,451.07; the expenses 
were $1,713.76; the balance on hand at the beginning of the 
year was $51.94, which leaves a balance of $789.25 on hand 
at this date. 

It was resolved to appoint an auditing committee to exam- 
ine the books and accounts of the Secretary and Treasurer, 
the same committee to make the annual assessment on the 
members. Messrs. Sedgley, Boon and Richards were ap- 
pointed. 


It was re- 


appointed. 

Mr. SETCHEL moved that twelve o’clock of each day be set 
apart for hearing and discussing questions presented by 
members. 

The report of the committee on the ‘‘ Best Form and Ma- 
terial for Locomotive Wheels and Axles, and also the Best 
Methods of Counterbalancing” was then read. This report 
is published in full elsewhere. 

The report was received, and submitted for discussion. 

Mr. LANDER spoke in favor of the recommendation of the 
committee to adopt a blank form and furnish reports of the 
service of wheels, and moved that this recommendation of 
the committee be adopted. 

Mr. JOHANN said that he was afraid the Secretary would 
not be able to compile all the information which would thus 
be received. 

Mr. Hupson suggested that the weight carried by the 
wheels be recorded, and also how many of the wheels were 
subjected to the action of the brakes. 

r. WELLS agreed with Mr. Hudson. 

Mr. LANDER said that if the blanks were properly pre- 
pared, the labor to the moneny would not be excessive. 

Mr. FoRNEY ney a special committee would be able to 
do the work better than the Secretary. 

Mr. MILEs said that the present committee could take 
charge of the matter. 

Mr. LANDER considered that the records would be more 
likely to be kept properly if the Secretary kept them. 

Mr. JOHANN said that what was neoked was a standing 
committee with good, industrious members. 

Mr. MILES gaveas aninstance the report on the expense 
of lubricants in which the results were tabulated, and 
thus excited an interest in the subject, and since then some 
useful and interesting experiments have been made, 

Mr. SETCHEL said that Mr. Miles’ allusion to the commit- 
tee on lubricants was unfortunate, as it had entirely fizzled 
out this year; but he thought that the duties could be at- 
tended to by the Secretary, if the blanks were properly pre- 
pared. The subject of wheels had been much neglected, and 
at present, instead of removing a wheel and asking no ques- 
tions, the first thing that was asked was, whose wheel was 
it? 

Mr. Forney said that he thought that the committee should 
be instructed to prepare a form of blank for keeping a record 
of wheel mileage. 

Mr. LANDER accepted an amendment offered by Mr. Wood- 
cock, that the subject be referred to the present committee 
on wheels. 

Mr. LANDER then withdrew his motion and moved that 
the whole matter be referred to the Committee on Sub- 
jects, which was carried. 

The Secretary was then called upon for questions, if there 
were any for discussion during the special hour set apart for 
that purpose, but reported that there were none. 

Mr. ForNnEY then moved that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to solicit questions to be presented at noon the next 


day. 

Mr. Woopcock moved to amend by adding to the duties 
of that committee that of preparing subjects for reports for 
next year. 

The Finance Committee then reported that they had exam- 
ined the accounts and found them to be correct. 

The discussion of the report on wheels and axles was then 
resumed. 

Mr. WELLS dissented from the Committee’s recomenda- 
tion regarding the proportions of driving axles. He ob- 
jected to making the central part of the axle between the 

ubs of the wheels a quarter of an inch smaller than at the 
wheel-seat. 

Mr. HaYEs agreed with Mr. Wells, and said that the prac- 
tice of the West was to make axles without a shoulder inside 
the wheels. 

Mr. LANDER objected to an axle of the same diameter all 
the way between the wheels. His practice was to diminish 
the diameter of the axles at the centre. 

Mr. Hayes asked how he arranged the eccentrics. 

Mr. LANDER said that on American engines there was 
room enough between the eccentrics to diminish the size. 

Mr. SETCHEL differed with Mr. Lander because experi- 
ments had shown that when an axle was loaded the dis- 
tance between the flanges of the wheels was greater at the 
top of the wheels than at the bottom, and therefore he 
thought the thickness at the centre was needed to give 


rigidity. 

‘Nir. Dawpan asked whether the experiments were made 
with engine or car axles. 

Mr. SETCHEL said they were made with car axles, but a 
similar action would take place with driving axles. 

Mr. LANDER made his axles smaller in the centre, so that 
the spring of the axle would be more equally distributed. 

Mr. Hupson said the English practice was to make axles, 
he thought, as much as an inch lar, 
in the journal. The reason for making the wheel-seat larger 
was that the axles were held rigidly in the wheel, and there- 
fore the vibrations ceased at the hub just as those of a fiddle- 
string would, if held in the same way. 

Mr. HaYEs agreed with Mr. Lander, and thought that 
diminishing the size of the axle in the centre would distribute 





so prominent in Pittsburgh last July, who infest our rural 
districts, and who, at every whisper of a possible disturbance | 
in any of our large cities, rush in, intent to take a hand, for | 
they have nothing to lose and everything to gain ; any ex- | 
- ‘ment which will give them a chance is hailed with de- 
ight. 

Considering the moral and industrial characteristics of 
these people, I feel inclined to borrow a phrase from Bulwer | 
Lytton, ‘‘ What shall we do with them?” and ask, since | 
these people are so dangerous to our business, social and | 
political prosperity, Does it not appear n for our | 
State and National governments to provide for this large and | 
increasingly irresponsible portion of our population ? 

Our ranks have been in invaded by the common enemy | 
of all mankind, the reaper, Death, and we are called | 
upon to deplore the loss of one of our most genial and | 
worthy members. I refer to the death of Edwin Garfield. 

Mr. Garfield had been a member of this Association from | 
its infancy, having oes in 1869, at our second meeting 
which was held in Pittsburgh. 
attended every meeting given since that time. 


+] 


the vibrations. He then gave an account of some experi- 
ments showing the spring of car axles. 

Mr. SEDGLEY asked for information about the service of 
axles. He thought that reducing the diameter of the driv- 
ing axles in the centre increased their life very materially. 
He thought 300,000 miles was about all that they could 
safely make. 

Mr. WELLS gave an account of experiments which he had 
made in relation to the strength of different kinds of bars of 
iron. 

Mr. Forney spoke in favor of the adoption of the Master 
Car Builders’ standard axle for tenders and cars. 

Mr. Hupson thought that the importance of counterbal- 
ancing locomotives was not sufficiently realized. He knew 
positively that a locomotive not properly balanced would 
not make speed. 

Mr, SETCHEL spoke in favor of recommending the use of 
the Master Car Builders’ standard axle. 

Mr. SEDGLEY said he did not think it would be wise to 


y recollection is that he | adopt that standard, as he understood it had been referred 
| to a committee by the Master Car Builders’ Association. 


I trust suitable action may be taken expressing the sense | 


A committee of three was appointed to take charge of the 
correspondence, Messrs. Hollister, Turreff and Graham being | 


r in the wheel-seat than | 
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Mr. RusHTon was in favor of an axle with 3 by 7 in. 
journals, and thought that 3!¢ in. was quite large enough. 

Mr. WELLs did not think that it was necessary to adopt a 
standard tender-axle. Each member could adopt the stan- 
dard axle if he wished. 

Mr. Hupson asked whether the breaking of driving axles 
was not due to the keys used for fastening the wheels. 

A communication was received from the Western Union 
Telegraph Company offering the use of its line to members. 

Mr. RicHarps then formally announced the death of Mr. 
Garfield. 

A committee was then appointed to prepare a memorial of 
the late member for publication in the annual report. The 
committee consists of Messrs. Richardson and Miles. 

The convention then adjourned until the next day. 





Sir Henry Tyler on the Grand Trunk Rates and 
American Competition. 


| From the speech of Sir Henry Tyler, President of the 
| Grand Trunk Railway, at the recent half-yearly meeting, at 
which the report for the last half of 1877 was received, we 
make the following extract: 


| We had reckless competition to contend with for our 

merchandise traffic in the early part of the half-year, and 
|only a partial diminution of it for the remainder. We 
| were thus only able to derive a limited degree of advantage 
|from the abundant harvest with which the country was 
| blessed. While our tonnage was increased by 102,789 tons, 
| and our ton-mileage by 58,198,841 ton-miles, the money re- 
|ceipts from our freight traffic were only increased by 
| £138,513; and we received, on the average, only .80 of a 
|cent per ton per mile for our freight, as against the still 
| worse figure of .75 of a cent per ton per mile for 1876. The 
| highest rates for grain and flour from Chicago for New Eng- 

land at any time current in the half-year were 45 cents per 
| 100 Ibs. for grain, and 90 cents per barrel for flour; while in 
| 1871-2 they were as high as 70 cents per 100 lbs. for grain, 
| and $1.40 per barrel for flour; and they were never lower in 

1871-2-3 than 50 cents per 100 Ibs. for grain, and $1 per 
| barrel for flour. Looking back to the experience of the last 

six years, we find that the average earnings per ton per 
| mile in the December half-years from 1872 were as follows : 

1872, 1.38 cents ; 1873, 1.44 cents; 1874, 1.10 cents; 1875, 
| 1.00 cents; 1876, .75 cent; 1877, .80 cent; and the numbers 
|of tons moved one mile were: 1872, 221,955,670; 1873, 
| 238,797,449; 1874, 332,148,207; 1875, 342,712,047; 1876, 
| 377,234,698; 1877, 435,433,534. So that we have, you 
|see, been in the disagreeable —_ of continually and 

largely increasing the volume of our business, at the same 

time that the rate of remuneration for its transport has pro- 
| portionately decreased. I trouble you with, and ask your 
| special attention to, these figures, because it is desirable that 
| we should all clearly understand our precise position, the 
| difficulties that we have to encounter, the obstructions that 
| lie in the way of our St and the remedies required 
to overcome them. Itis not an increase of freight traffic 
that is wanted; we have as much as we could 
sometimes more than we can carry. Itis not the means of 
conveyance that are wanting. We are able, as you observe, 
to carry enormous and continually increasing quantities. 





esire, and 


It is the one element of ‘rates’ that weighs us 
down, and prevents us from paying dividends, 
as we ought to do, if those rates were  reason- 
able, upon all our stocks. It is the want of reasonable rates, 


also, which affects the question of our working expenses. 
They have been reduced, it is true, to 75 per cent., as com- 
pared with 80 per cent. for the corresponding half-year; and 
they have been kept at the lowest point consistent with effi- 
ciency. But we canuot properly maintain our undertaking, 
and carry 435 million ton-miles of traffic, below a certain 
fixed cost; and the relation of working expenses to gross re 
ceipts must, with the cost of maintenance and working re- 
| duced to the lowest point, depend solely 0 this element of 
| rates. We received as an average in 1873 nearly a cent and 
|a half—say 94d. per ton per mile, and the lowest avera 
| rate which we received for working our traffic prior to 1876 
was a cent, or say 14d. per ton per mile. That rate would. 
on the traffic of last half-year, have given us one quarter 
| more on our freight receipts, or no less a sum than £179,000 
of additional net profit, in addition to the £256,100 which 
| we received, making a total net profit of £435,100 out of a 
| total receipt of £1,204,260. If, therefore, we had only re- 
| ceived an average rate of ‘4d. per ton per mile, which was 
the average rate of 1875—and a low rate—for 
| working our freight traffic, our proportion of work- 
|ing expenses would have been only 64 per cent. 
of the gross receipts. In like manner, if we had re- 
| ceived the rate of 1873, which was 1.44 cents per ton per 
mile, then our net profit for the half-year would have been 
about £900,000, and our proportion of working expenses 
would have been about 47 per cent. But even the additional 
£179,000 of net profit, which the very moderate aver 
rate of 14d. per ton per mile would have given us, would 
have sufticed to provide £30,000 for the balance of dividend 
| on the First Preference Stock ; £58,000, or 214 per cent., for 
| the half-year on the Second Preference Stock ; and £89,000 
as 114 per cent. for the half-year on the Third Preference 
Stock. This, gentlemen, is the possibility before us without 
any further increase to our traffic, or to our means of ac- 
commodating it, if we can only, by the avoidance of com- 
petition, obtain the reasonable rate of ‘4d. per ton per mile 
| for our freight traffic, the lowest rate which, as I have said, 
| we experienced before the year 1876. Comparisons have 
sometimes been made between our railway and the East In- 
dian Railway, and it has frequently been stated that if we 
could only reduce our working expenses to the same per- 
centage proportion as the working expenses on that railway 
we should at once become a prosperous company. To the super- 
ficial railway reformer, who does not go so far as to ascertain 
the rates of transport respectively obtained on the two lines 
and the other conditions involved,that is an undeniable propo- 
sition; but when we come to consider the difference of circum- 
stances of the two lines, a fair comparison is by no means to 
our discredit. I find from the half-yearly report of the East 
Indian Railway Company, and from the address of their ex- 
cellent chairman to his shareholders, that ,d. per ton per 
mile was the average rate obtained for their freight traffic 
during the half-year, and that their fuel cost them 5s. 7d. 
per ton; while we received, as I have said, .80 cent, sa 
d. per ton per mile, and paid £1 1s. per ton for our fuel. 
You will thus observe that the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany were carrying goods, not, as stated by their chairman, 
at rates which were almost absolutely without precedent, 
| but at rates which were almost exactly double those which 
we received. Their average for the half-year was—let me 
repeat it—about ,4d., ours was about ,,d. per ton per 
mile. The number of ton-miles of freight which we moved 
during the half-year was 435,433,534, for which we received 
in round numbers £700,000. ‘At the rate which was obtained 
on the East Indian Railway we should have received about 
£1,400,000 for doi the same work, and this 
extra £700,000 would all have been net profit; but 
we only require £179,000 extra to pay the dividends above 
stated on all our preference stocks, the balance, £521,000— 
say half a million of money—would have been available as 
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net profit, partly for increasing those dividends and the re- 
mainder for providing a handsome dividend on the ordinary 
stock of the company for the half-year. Our working ex- 
penses would have been reduced on the basis of such rates 
from 75 to 45 per cent.; and, further, if we had been work- 
ing with similar advantages as re fuel, to40 per cent. 
for the half-year. The cost of fuel on the Grand Trunk 
Railway, reducing wood and coal to a common denomina- 
tion, as I have said, is about one guinea per ton for coal, 
while the cost of coal on the East Indian Railway is between 
five and six shillings per ton; and, further, upward of 50 
per cent. more fuel is required to do the same amount of 
work in extremely cold weather on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way than on the East Indian Railway at the average tem- 
perature on that line. It is true that they are much below 
us as regards passenger fares. The average passenger fare 
on the East Indian Railway is given by Mr. Crawford as %¢d. 
ad mile, whereas the average passenger fare on the Grand | 
‘runk Railway was slightly in excess of 1d. per mile. But 
the passengers are carried under ue A different circum- | 
stances. We are obliged, on the Grand Trunk Railway to | 
provide Pullman cars and other luxuries for a compara- | 
tively small number of passengers, and we are only able 
to obtain an average of fifty-eight ngers per train; while 
the East Indian Company, being free from competition with | 
other railways, and having a dense population to draw upon | 
are able by limiting the number of trains, to increase the | 
length of those that are run and pack them with an average | 
of 244 passengers per train. Having regard to differences | 
of country, climate, population, competition, and other cir- | 
cumstances, I unhesitatingly maintain that our management 
will not suffer in reputation from any im ial comparison 
of the working of the two companies. I do not wish to de- 
tract from the credit which attaches to Mr. Crawford, as 
chairman, and to his officers, for the success which they 
have achieved, and I rejoice to see them in their present 
prosperous condition; but the more carefully the conditions 
of the problem are studied, the morecertainly the conclusion 
is reached that the executive officers of the Grand Trunk 
Company deserve at least as much credit for having, with 
much lower freight rates, and many adverse circumstances, 
earned the small dividend which we have been enabled to 
pay on our first preference stock, as the officers of the East 
ndian, or any other railway, who have, under happier 
conditions, earned for their proprietors more _pros- 
perous dividends. We should be most happy in many 
respects to change erage with them. Their lines are laid in 
pleasant places, while we have a continuous struggle with 
adversity; from which, however, we do not propose to desist 
till we have merged into comparative sunshine. The next 
consideration to which these facts lead us is, whether there 
are any and what means of improving our own condition. 
Our prospects — mainly on two elements. These are, 
first, the general prosperity of Canada and the United 
States; but secondly, and mainly, the absence of reckless 
and insane competition between the Trunk lines. As re- 
gards the element of commercial prosperity, Canada and the 
States have of late years been in a most unfortunate condi- 
tion. There were 1,728 failures in 1876, and 1,890 in 1877, 
for upward of £11,000,000 in the Dominion ; with 17,964 
failures in the States for the two years, for a total sum of 
£80,000,000. Immigration has fallen off: the timber trade 
has declined. The Canadian Finance Minister had occa- 
sion recently to lament in his budget speech that, whereas, a 
few years ago, with a total population of 3,600,000 souls, the 
country imported goods to the value of $127,000,000, 
year, with a probable population of 4,000,000, the value of 
the imports was only a little over $94,000,000. It was satisfac- 
tory, however, to find that the tide had apparently in some 
degree turned, and that in the seven months ending Sehraary 
10 last, there had been a slight increase as compared with the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. After four 
years of depression, it may be hoped that the prospects of the 
Dominion will, ere long, improve commercially and finan- 
cially; that the imports will once more increase from $2314 
to which they had fallen, to $8514 per head, at which they 
previously stood; that people will again have occasion to 
travel for business, and be able to travel for pleasure; and 
that these improvements will be the means of increasing, as 
they can hardly fail to do, the receipts and net profits of our 
railway. There appears to have been of late greater improve- 


ment in the neighboring American States than in Canada; but 
while we have been struggling through hard times, there has 


been a lamentable list of ruptcies accumulating on the 
American railways. In addition to the thirty railways sold 
under foreclosure during 1876, fifty-four were similarly sold 
in 1877; and thus eighty-four railroads, comprising altogether 
upward of 7,700 miles—or one-tenth of the railway system 
of the country, representing also a nominal investment of 
$400,000,000, have been sold under foreclosure in the last 
two years. There are further forty-four railroads, with an 
additional mileage of 5,500 miles, in regard to which pro- 
ceedings are pending, and which are in the hands of receiv- 
ers, and they represent a further capital of about $500,000- 
000. These proceedings, therefore, in two years have been 
adopted in regard to about one-fifth of the railway capital of 
the country. Just as over-population ina country leads to fam- 
ine and disease in times when, from want of rain or other cir- 
cumstances, provisions becomescarce and the means of provid- 
ing for existence are wanting, so also the over-construction 
of railways in any country tends to financial famine and dis- 
aster, which is especially felt in times of commercial depres- 
sion. The United States and Canada have both from similar 
causes been passing through a crisis of this description; and 
it has been aggravated in Canada in consequence of the ac- 
tion of the muncipal bodies and corporations, and the Prov- 
incial Governments, who have assisted or constructed rail- 
ways which will, for a long period, seriously embarrass 
them, not only by directly ges * their resources and in- 
juring their credit, but also by inflicting competition and 
damage on previously established railways, which it is to 
their interest as well as ours to place and retain in a 
prosperous condition. As re competition between 
the different railways connecting the sources of traf- 
fic in the West with the Atlantic ports, you will re- 
member the important meeti which was held, and 
which I attended, in New York, in the first week 
of last October. There was then a unanimous 
decision in favor of harmonious working, and the restora- 
tion of rates. If the intentions then so generally expressed 
had been carried out in good faith by all the contending par- 
ties for east-bound traffic, all the een one concerned would 
have realized much larger profits, and we should have been 
able to pay you much larger dividends. But unfortunately 
* the letters from Canada from that time to this form a con- 
tinual record of complaints, that the tariffs upon 
from time to time have not been carried out, that rates have 
been cut, and contracts made for longer or shorter periods at 
lower rates, and that successive mi and constant dis- 
cussions have been unavailing to bring about a better state 
of things. You will, I am sure, approve of the course which 
our officers, acting under our instructions, have ad 
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| system and 


| or decided by arbitration for the common good, so long must 


| proceedings. 





They have not originated any cutting of rates, the ve 

Fe their utmost to poe Bang the tariff, and Gey have 

over and over again i in order 

= The complaints ot Se See ee ly 
réc against one great company, which, for 

peace, and in the hope of future harmony, I shall not name, 
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and its allies. Mr. Fink, the Eastern, and Mr. Guilford, the 
Western, trunk line commissioner, have been most assid- | 
uous in their efforts to restore harmony and to prevent com- | 
petition. Judgi from the voluminous correspondence 
which has passed, it would appear that the principle obstacle 
in the way ofa fair settlement of all these questions, has 
been a gentleman who stated comty that, ‘ As long as his 
wagons were not filled, he should continue to reduce rates.’ | 
If all were to act in this spirit, railway interest and bond- | the office in Columbus, O., June 5, at 11 a. m. 
holders might as well give up at once all hope of share or | Kentucky Central, annual meeting, at the office in Cov- 
dividends; and so long as any one great railway ington, Ky., May 28. 
its connections refuse or fail in prac- oston & New York Air Line, annual meeting, in Middle- 
tice to abide by terms of settlement jointly agreed upon | tewn, Conn., June 4, at 1 p. m. 

Connecticut Western, annual meeting, at the office in 
Hartford, Conn., May 21, at 10 a, m, 

Nashua & Lowell, annual meeting, at the office in Nashua, 
N. H., May 29, at 10 a m, 


Dividends, 
Dividends have been declared as follows: 
Northern (New Hampshire) 2!¢ per cent., semi-annual, 
| payable June 1. 
| Catawissa (leased to Philadelphia & Reading), 3'¢ per 
cent., semi-annual, on the preferred stock, payable May 14, 


@©eneral QMailroad Wlews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 
Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central, annual meeting, at 





all the other railway systems suffer in loss of profit on their 
business. No company can reap ultimate benefit from such | 
When one company begins the cutting of 
rates other companies are sure to follow, and all carry in the | 
end about the same amount of traffic, divided pretty much 
in similar proportions, as when reasonable rates and reason- | 
able facilities are honorably maintained. Our hope, and the | 
hope of all other companies desiring under a fair apportion- 
ment of traffic to work at moderately reasonable profits, 
lies in the establishment of an authority to whose decision 
we may bow, to whom complaints of non-observance can be | ‘i 
made, and in whose hands the power of compelling obedience | Railroad Conventions. 
and inflicting penalties shall be placed. | The fifth annual meeting of the Purchasing Agents’ Asso- 
|ciation will be held in New York, beginning Tuesday, 
, . . | May 21. 
Account of ren - ew Bridge at) The twelfth annual meeting of the Master Car-Builders’ 
ran apids, CN. Association, will be held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., beginning 
BY WILLARD 8. POPE; C. E. Wednesday, June 12. 
The Yardmasters’ Mutual Benevolent Association will hold 
A bridge was recently built for the Detroit & Milwaukee | its annual convention in Chicago, June 5. 
—_ across Grand River at the av of Grand Rapids, 
aa be of oo Bees bcreeier arian cremteaibaenes The Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling road was sold at Al: 
The original bridge, built several years since, was for a | liance, O., May 11, and bought in for $36,000 for account of 
single track. The trusses were of timber, and they were the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, the chief creditor. 
supplemented by timber arches bolted thereto. There were | The road is of 3 ft. gauge, and is in operation from Alliance, 
7 spans of 100 feet each. The trusses were about 20 ft, | 0-; north to Braceville, 24 miles. 
high, and about 16 ft. apart in the clear. The cross floor, Future sales are announced as follows: ; 
beams carrying the railroad track were placed on the lower The Port Royal Railroad will be sold at Port Royal, 8. C., 
chords, ing what is technically called a through bridge. | June 6, under a decree of foreclosure granted by the United 
The piers were on a skew of about 8 feet in the width of the | States Circuit Court. The terms of sale are one-third cash, 
bridge. the balance on one and two years’ time, secured by a special 
These spans were replaced by an iron structure resting on | Mortgage on the road; of the one-third cash $10,000 must 
the original piers. The end spans, however, were shortened | be paid on the day of sale, $90,000 in five days and the bal- 
by the building of new abutments, so that the bridge now | @nce in ten days, but bonds and coupons may be taken at 
consists of 2 shore spans of ft. each, and 5 river spans of cash, except for an amount sufficient to pay the costs in the 
100 ft. each, making a total length of about 620 feet of iron | ©@5e- The road extends from Port Royal, 8. C., to Augusta, 
bridgi t was decided to raise the bey line about six | Ga. 
feet. The new structure is therefore a deck bridge, the cross Mail Routes, 
ties being placed on the upper chords. The style is of the} Mail service has been ordered on new railroads, or exten- 
kind known as plate er, the 5 river spans of 100 ft. each | sions of old roads, as follows : : 
being 10 ft. deep, and the 2shore spans of 60 ft. each being | Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minnesota, new service or- 
> ee teen a= a ——n«. 2 ata | sare - a4 | qeved on the Volga Branch, from Turkey River to Wardena, 
" ‘Sign, ac | Ia., 44 miles. 
fae eanpeers = poe: am Ranges are ee > | Grayville & Mattoon, peed service ordered from Mattoon, 
> 7 Ill., to Parkersburg, 69.6 miles. 
form peculiar to this style of structure. The girders are not | Southwest Penns; lvania Branch of Pennsylvania Railroad, 
ors oe joes om Sore 4 “pete oe. oy | service extended from Uniontown, Pa., to Olyphant Fur- 
- ae soo regumbe: - >| nace, 4.6 miles. 
false works in the river, and accordingly it was decided to | peicin, Lincoln & Decatur, service extended from Pekin, 
ee eae nag pate agg mor |Il., to Peoria, 9 miles, over the lately leased Peoria & 
roit, | 
and transpo bodily to the place of erection. The 100 ft. | ee pagar 
ene weighed about 40 tons, each single girder weighing 
about 20 tons. In transport one girder was placed upon 
three flat cars having bearings only on the two end ones, the 
intermediate car being used simply to fill up the space. The 
girder stood in a vertical position, being well braced to the | 








Foreclosure Sales. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atlantic & Pacific roe new board has elected 
Gen. Thomas T. Eckert President; Hamilton McK. Twombly, 


car body by swivel rods at the point of bearing. Thus | Vice-President; A. B. Chandler, Secretary and Treasurer; 
loaded they were transported over oo railroad about 160 | Thomas T. Eckert, H. McK. Twombly, Dr. Norvin Green, 


miles without difficult’ . going around curves quite easily. E. D. Morgan, Augustus Schell, Wm. J. Syms, John H. Moi- 
The cars were carefully braced apart as well as shackled to- | timer, Executive Committee. 
gether, so that there was no slack or play in the couplings. | 


Having arrived at their destination, they were pla yak Baltimore & Hanover.—At the annual meeting in Hamp- 


‘ pore - : |stead, Md., May 7, the following directors were chosen: 

the old bridge, each within the particular span which it was Charies W. Slagle, W. H. Vickery, Wm. H. Hoffman, Balti- 

to supplant; one er on each side close to the old trusses. | more: C. C. Wooden, Carroll County, Md.; A. W. Richel- 

The old bridge being about 16 feet wide in the clear, there | berger, 8. Keefer, L. F. Melsheimer, Hanover, Pa. Tho 

was just room to allow trains to Poe between the oes. board reélected Capt. A. W. Eichelberger, President; L. F. 

Cross beams had been placed on the upper chords of the old | Mejsheimer, Secretary; R. M. Wirt, Treasurer. 

trusses over the piers, from which each girder was lowered P : 

down off the cars by block and fall. Baltimore & Ohio & Chicago.—Mr. M. L. Doherty has 
A suitable iron bail or strap had been built into each end | been chosen President, and A. D. Smith Secretary, in placo 

of each girder, so that attachment could be readily made to | of W. C. Quincy and M. C. Winstanley, resigned. The road 


the a lines. The girders were placed on blocking over | is leased to the Baltimore & Ohio. 
tone of the a ace pee {pope ag le Breakwater & Frankford.—At the recent annual meetin; 
’ 


in Georgetown, Del., the following officers were chosen ; 
President, Charles C. Stockley ; Secretary, Benjamin Bur- 
| ton ; Treasurer, Dr. David Houstain. 

Central, of Iowa.—Mr. H. L. Morrili, the new Receiver, 
will act as Superintendent, in place of J. B. Johnson, re- 
signed. Mr. Joseph Robinson is appointed Auditor and 
Cashier, m place of Henry Lawrence, resigned. 


carried nothing of their weight. 
Matters were in this condition when the last train crossed 
the old bridge on the evening of Saturday, Oct. 27, 1877. 
The structure was then given up to the bridgeman, and the 
work wasimmediately commenced of replacing the old spans 
by the new. The railroad track being taken up, the cross 
floor beams and lower lateral system of the old spans were 
removed, and the girders were lowered down and hauled 
into position, and the work of attac the lateral system 
was begun. They were lowered about five feet, and drawn 
toward each other so that when in position, they were ten 

feet apart between centres. 
ments for handl ne 

P 


Chartiers.—At the annual meeting in Philadelphia, May 
6, the following were chosen: President, George B. Roberts; 
directors, Josiah Bacon, Alexander Biddle, J. N. DuBarry, 
Strickland Kneass, 8. M. Felton, Wistar Morris; Secretary 
and Treasurer, James R. McClure. The road is leased to tho 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 


Cheshire.—At the annual meeting in Keene, N. H., May 8, 
the following directors were chosen: Edward C, hing we 
Keene, N. H.; James H. Williams, Bellows Falls, Vt.; Epl- 
raim Murdock, Jr., Winchendon, Mass.; Wm. A. Russel’, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Samuel Gould, John B. Meer, George I. 
Williams, Boston. 


e arrange them were so complete, 
that they were very easil in exact position. The 
work was prosecuted continuously except when once inter- 
rupted for about three hours on Sunday night by a heavy 
wind storm; and was completed so that trains crossed the 
new — at about 7 o’clock Monday evening, Oct. 29. 
Thus 7 spans of iron bridge, 5 of 100 feet each, and 
2 of 60 feet each, with 40 feet of trestle at each end, making 


in all 700 lineal feet of bridging, had been e: in place; Sa . , x 
the grade raised about 6 feet; the earth work at the approach | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The .y of the resig- 
embankments at each end brought up to the new grade line, | nation of President Robert Harris and the election in his 
and the railroad track laid over the whole; all in about 45 | place of J. M. Forbes, of Boston, has been officially denied. 
working hours. o change so far has been made. 

The bridge was built by the Detroit Bridge & Iron Works ' a ine {1 
of Detroit, Mich. The engineer of the railroad company is Delaware & Hudson Canal.—At the annual meeting in 


New York, May 14, the old board was reélected as follows: 
Abiel A. Low, Robert Lenox Kennedy, James M. Halsteac, 
Legrand B. Cannon, George Cabot Ward, James Roosevelt, 
James B. Taylor, John Jacob Astor, Levi P. Morton, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Robert 8. Hone, New York; Thomas Cor- 
nell, Kingston, N. Y.; Thomas Dickson, Scranton, Pa, The 
boardtreelected Thomas Dickson, President; Robert M. Oly- 

hant, Assistant President; George L. Haight, Secretary ; 
oan C. Hartt, Treasurer. 


Elizabeth, Lexington & 


Mr. George Masson of Detroit, who designed and personaily 
gmc pig the work of putting the new structure in 
P'Derrorr, November, 1877. 


*A r read before the Civil Engineers’ Club of the Northwest, 
Jan. MT s78. 





—Mr. Robert Frazer, President of the Wilmington & 
Northern Railroad Company, died at his residence in Phila- 
delphia, May 4. He was for several years President of the 
Camden & Atlantic, and in Jan , 1874, was chosen 
President of the Wilmington & , which position he 
retained when the company was re-organized under its pres- 


Big Sandy.—The Kentucky 
board of directors met in Lexington, May 11 and elected 
Thomas Bradley President, and Capt. Woodruft Secretary. 


Galena & Southern Wisconsin.—Mr. H. Crabtree has been 
appointed Superintendent, and will have his office at Galenz, 


ent name, ~ - “plier 385 
- Mr. Crabtree has been for 13 years in the Illinois Cen- 
—Messrs. Wilson Brothers & Co., rs and Archi-| tra) bridge department, part of the time in charge of a 
— - fe pears napa have added to - a ge depart- | bridge gang, and for two years has hed charge of al: video 
eS < engineering, which is under charge te k on the Gilman, Clinton sringfield. 
y, a stom oan Welt ini and carpenter work o if 





bag “ Georgia.—At the annual convention in Augusta, Ga., May 
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10, the opposition was successful after a two days’ fight, and 
Gen. E. P. Alexander was chosen President in place of 
Hon. John P, King, The following directors were elected: 
Josiah H, Sibley, J. W. Davis, Stephen Thomas, John David- 
son, C. H. Phinizy, H. D. McDaniel, N. L. Hutchins, H. H. 
Hickman, J. A. Billups, Wm. M. S. M. Hill, Geo, T. 
Jackson, John H. James, Geo. Hillyer M. P. Stovall, J. 8. 
Hamilton. The new directors are N. L. Hutchins, H.’B. Mc- 
Daniel and H. H. Hickman, who succeed Colonel E. W. Cole, 
David E. Butler and W. W. Clark. 

Col. 8S. K. Johnson was reélected Superintendent. Gen. 
Alexander, the new President, is Gei.eral Manager of the 
Western Railroad of Alabama, and has made himself already 
an excellent reputation, 

At the close of the meeting Mr. King was unanimously 
elected Honorary President for life. 


Grand Trunk.—At the half-yearly meeting in London, 
Eng., April 29, the three directors whose terms then expired 
were reélected, as follows: Hon. James Ferrier, Montreal; 
Sir Charles Young, London; Robert Young, Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 


Hamilton & Northwestern.—At the annual meeting in 
Hamilton, Ont., May 7, the following directors were chosen: 
John Stuart, E. Gurney, W. Hendrie, John Proctor, James 
Turner, Wm. Copp, P. W. Dayfoot, M. Leggatt. The board 
reélected John Rtaart, President; iwertt Gurney, Vice- 
President. 


Houston & Texas Central.—At the annual meeting in 
Houston, Texas, May 5, the following directors were chosen: 
Charles Morgan, John J. Cisco, Charles A. Whitney, A. C. 
Hutchinson, Charles Fowler, G. Jordan, A. Groesbeeck, E. W. 
Cave, A. S. Richardson. The board elected Charles A. 
Whitney President; G. Jordan, Vice-President and General 
Manager; A. 8S. Richardson, gg” E. W. Cave, Treas 
urer; G. Jordan, Charles Fowler, E. W. Cave, A. 8. Richard- 
son, Executive Committee. Mr. Morgan has since died. 


Kansas City, Burlington & Santa Fé.—Mr. James Hous- 
ton has been appointed Superintendent, with office in Bur- 
lington, Kansas. He was recently Chief Clerk in the Lea- 
venworth, Lawrence & Galveston general freight office. 


Lafayette, Bloomington d& Mississippi.—At the annual 
meeting in Bloomington, Ill., May 9, C. R. Cummings, J. H. 
Collins and J. H. Cheney were chosen directors. The board 
elected C. R. Cummings, President; J. H. Cheney, Vice- 
President and Treasurer; John Cohrs, Secretary. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith.—At the annual meeting in 
Little Rock, Ark., April 26, the following directors were 
chosen: S. F. Clark, Dudley E. Jones, A. W. Gay, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Jesse Turner, Van Buren, Ark.; W. M. Fish- 
back, Fort Smith, Ark.; Elisha Atkins, J. H. Converse, T. 
H. Perkins, F. M. Weld, Boston. The Board elected J. H. 
Converse, President; Jesse Turner, Vice-President; J. W. 
Gay, Secretary; H. B. Wilbur, Treasurer. 


Mahoning Coal.—Mr. D. P. Eels has been reélected Presi- 
dent and L. C. Higgins Secretary and Treasurer. The road 
is leased to the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 


New York Stock Exchange.—At the annual election, held 
May 13, there was much excitement, and a number of tickets 
were in the field. The following is the ticket elected: Presi- 
dent, Brayton Ives; Chairman, James Mitchell; Vice-Chair- 


man, Wm. McClure; Treasurer, D. C. Hays; Secretary, B. | 


Ogden White; Trustee of the Gratuity Fund, R. M. Harts- 


horne; Governing Cammittee, to serve for four years, Henry | 


Meigs, J. W. Kilbreth, J. J. Higginson, S. J. Harriot, T. B. 
Atkins, Howard Lapsley, A. Wolff, Jr., T. 8S. Ferry, A. B. 
Baylis and C. 8S. Day; to serve two years, Donald Mackay, 
H. H. Hollister, A. M. Cahoone, Simeon J. Drake, D. B. Van 
Emburgh; to serve one year, E, T. Bogart. 


Pensacola.—This company was fully o' ized at Pensa 
cola, Fla., May 4, by the election of the following directors: 
D. F. Sullivan, M. H. Sullivan, R. L. Campbell, W. D. Chip- 
ley, G. A. Stanley. Mr. D. F. Sullivan was chosen Presi- 
dent and W. D. Chipley, General Manager. 


Pennsylvania & Erie Coal & Railroad Co,—At the annual 
meetin, in New York, May 14, the following directors were 
chosen: H. G. Stebbins, E. 8. Bowen, E. M. Clymer, Dr. C, 
kh. Early, R. Saltonstall. The company is controlled by the 
Erie, 

Pittsburgh Southern.—At_ a meeting of the board, held 
May 7, Josiah Reamer was chosen Vice-President. M. k. Sal- 
isbury was chosen Secretary and Treasurer, in place of J. 
H. Miller, who is appointed General Freight and Passenger 
Agent. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—The following circular is dated 
May 6: 

‘“Tt being deemed expedient to separate the general freight 
and passenger departments of this company, Mr. D. Wishart, 
the present General Freight and Passenger Agent, will, on 
and after May 8, 1878, relinquish the duties of General 
Freight Agent and continue as General Passenger Agent, to 
whom all communications regarding passenger or ticket 
business should be addressed. r. T. E. Cassidy has been 
appointed General Freight Agent, to take effect 
All communications pertaining to the freight business should 
be addressed to him.” 


Seaboard & Roanoke,—-At the adjourned annual meeting 
in Portsmouth, Va., May 7, the old board was reélected, as 
follows: President, John M. Robinson 
D. A. Barnes, Raleigh, N. C.; R. Dickson, Norfolk, Va.; R. 
Cc. Hoffman, Thomas Kelso, Baltimore; Nulbro Frazier, 
Moncure Robinson, Philadelphia 


Shamokin Valley & Pottsville.—At the annual meeting in 


Philadelphia, May 6, the following were chosen: President, 
Thomas A, Scott; directors, A. J. Cassatt, J. N. DuBarry 
Jacob P. Jones, Wistar Morris, G. B. 

Smith. The road is leased to the Northern Central. 


Southwestern Railway Association.—The officers of this 
successor to the old Southwestern Rate Association are: 


Chairman, J. C. MeMullin, Chicago & Alton; General Com- | 


missioner, J. W. Midgeley, Chicago; General Western 
Agents, John Crampton and H. H. Courtright. 


Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy.—Mr. Wm. Thornburg is 
appointed Superintendent. He has been for a long time on 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 


Springfield & Northwestern.—The purchasers of this road | 


at foreclosure sale have organized a new company by elect- 
ing the following directors : John Williams, John T. Stuart, 
George N. Black, A. Orendorff, Bluford Wilson, George Pas- 
field, A. Iselin, A. F. Stebbins, Wm. B. Stephens. 


Utica, Ithaca d& Elmira.—The new company of this 
name, organized by the purchasers of the road at the recent 
sale, has the following officers: President, G. James Rice; 


Vice-President and General Manager, Joseph Rodbourn; | 


Secretary, David 8S. Greenough; Treasurer, M. W. Serat. 
Vineland.—At the annual meeting in Camden, N. J., May 


ay S, 1878. | 


Baltimore; directors, | 


Roberts, Edmund | 
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J. Sheridan, Thomas G. Rigney, Louis H. Taylor, James P. "were 24,184 tons. The April shipments were the smallest 


Mead, Joshua Comly, J. H. Bingham. The board elected 
Jay Gould President; J. H. Bingham, Secretary and Trea- 
surer. The road is worked as part of the New Jersey South- 
ern. 


Wilmington & Northern.—Henry A. Du Pont and M. 
Dixon have been chosen directors in place of Robert Frazer 
and Lamoth Du Pont, both deceased. Mr. Edward G. 
soon has been chosen President pro tem. in place of Mr. 

razer. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. P. Stevenson has resigned his position as General 
Freight Agent of the Grand Trunk Railway. 

—Mr. Charles C. Case died in Watertown, N. 
after a long illness. 
Watertown & Ogdensburg road as clerk in 1856, and, after 
serving in several subordinate positions, was made General 
Freight Agent in 1864. He held that office until Dec. 1, 





Y., May 8, 


1873, when he resigned on account of failing health. He | 


was Acting Superintendent of the road for a short time in 
1868. 


—Mr. Arthur W. Bell, of the well-known locomotive firm 


of Porter, Bell & Co., of Pittsburgh, died May 2. He leaves 
many friends in Pittsburgh and elsewhere. 


—Mr. C. R. Griggs, of New York, has gone into bank- 


ruptcy with liabilities of $418,210, in addition to his share | 


in some $484,000 debts of the contracting firm of Griggs, 
Smith & Co. Most of the debts were incurred in building 
the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western road, of which he 
was the first President. 

—Mr. James L. Ford, for several \ ears past connected with 
the publishing department of the Railroad Gazette, has left 
it to take charge of the Pittsfield Sun. His residence and 
address will be at Pittsfield, Mass. 


—The defeat of Hon. John P. King, at the Georgia Railroad 
election last week, removes from active service one of the 
most noted of Southern railroad managers. Mr. King has 
been in — life nearly fifty years, and represented Georgia 
in the United States Senate as long ago as 1834, and 
thirty-six years—more than a generation—he has managed 
the Georgia Railroad. 
lingly; he made a stubborn fight for his position, but was 
beaten at last by a majority of 4,081 out of a total of 37,491 
votes cast. No one has charged him with any want of devo- 
tion to his road, but errors of judgment were brought up by 
his opponents, and the passing of several dividends had 


brought about a strong feeling of dissatisfaction, especially | 


among the smaller stockholders, of whom there are many. 
His opponents were active and commented unsparingly upon 
the mistakes of the en management, chief —— them the 
indorsement of the Port Royal bonds and the buildi 

Macon & Augusta road. 
bear, and succeeded finally by a greater majority than they 
expected, in an unusually full meeting. After the election a 


feeling of pity and respect for the defeated President seems | 
to have prevailed, and it was unanimously voted, in consid- | 


eration of his long services, to make him Honorary President 
of the company for life. 

General Alexander, the new President, is comparatively a 
young man, being now in his 43d year. He is a graduate of 
Vest Point, and served for a time in the United States En- 
yineer Corps. At the breaking out of the war, he joined the 
onfederate Army and served through the war, at its close 


service as Professor in the University of South Carolina, he 
was chosen Superintendent of the Charlotte, Columbia & Au- 
gusta road. From this he went to the Savannah & Mem- 
phis for a time, and for several years past he has been filling 
a somewhat difficult position as General Manager of the 
Western Railroad of Alabama under the joint ownership of 
the Georgia and the Central companies. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





He entered the employ of the Rome, | 


or | 


Old as he is, he did not retire wil- | 


ng of the | 
hey brought every influence to | 


being Chief of Artillery under General Lee. After a short | 


for many months. 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 


Year ending Dec. 31: 





1877. 1876. 
Delaware Western. .. eee 
Expenses... . ... 35,315 .... . 
Net earnings ...... es 
Earnings per mile. 2,266 
P. c. of expenses... Se 
Detroit & Bay City 361,632 375,707 

















Expenses.......... 264,350 260,187 
Net earnings....... $97,282 $115,520 
Earnings per mile. 3,288 3.415 
P. c. of expenses... 73.99 64.63 


| Year ending March 31: 
1877-78. 1876-77. 
Breakw'r & Frankf’d $16,789 bowtie 
| Expenses..... .... 14,361 


$2,428 


| Net earnings...... 
| Earnings per mile. 839 
P. c. of expenses. . 85.48 


Four Months ending April 30: 
1878. 


| Burlington & Mo, Riv- 
er in Nebraska..... 
| Denver & Rio Gr.... 
| Ill. Cen., IIL. lines... 
Spring. Div.... 


$482,820 
260,419 
1,600,477 


56,574 


$294,293 
180,582 
1,418,350 


* Towa lines..... 501,479 409,088 
| Ind., Bloom. & West. 426,253 386,997 
| Int. & Gt. Northern. . 429,842 502,585 
| Kansas Pacific....... 926,487 845,841 
| Missouri, Kansas & 
WO castes ewe'ees 841,489 941,503 
| Missouri Pacific...... 1,272,662 1,193,541 
St. L., Alton & T. H. 
| Belleville Line..... 148,311 168,180 
St. Louis, Kan. City 
| & Northern......... 1,047,089 1,014,210 
| St. Louis & San 
Francisco... ....... 361,516 415,647 
| St. Louis & South- 
ee eee 350,285 329,308 
Tol., Peoria & War.. 424,816 333,482 
Ps sn enankwccmink 1,435,214 1,348,876 


| Three months ending March 31: 
| At., Miss. & Ohio.... $389,577 

| Net earnings.... .. 115,282 
P. c. of expenses... 


$379,849 





‘ 
| Chicago & Alton.... 958,557 
| Net earnings ...... 390,484 
| P.c. of expenses.. 59.24 
Chi., Burlington & 


uiney 3,126,448 2,636,668 











Net earnings. ...... 1,313,965 1,009,771 
P. c. of expenses. 57.98 61.70 
Clev., Mt. Vernon & 
Delaware. ........ 88,081 81,571 
Net earnings ..... 18,448 
| P.c. of expenses... 79.13 5. 
Dakota Southern 47,52 f 
| Net earnings....... 27.053 me 
| P.c. of expenses.. 43.10 beste 
Kansas Pacific....... 647,019 87,643 
Net earnings.... .. 197,264 233,105 
P. c. of expenses. . 69.51 60.30 
Louisville, Cincin. & 
Lexington......... 209,654 233,573 
| Net earnings ...... 44,192 4” ,632 
P. ce. of expenses. . 78.81 81.60 
Louisville & Nash’e. 1 +297,795 


its 
x 
+1 
a 


Net earnings.. ... 920,216 479,609 

P. c. of expenses. .. 61.49 63.03 
Missouri, Kansas 

, TERRE en aee 634,693 719,846 

Net earnings.. .... 107,153 271,303 

P. c. of expenses. . 83.08 62 30 
Nash., Chat. & St. L. 476,834 536 

Net earnings....... 190,896 26 


59.95 


P. c. of expenses. . 
Paducah & Memphis. 














‘ Net earnings... .... 14,387 
Grain Movement, P. c. of expenses.. 72.14 
San Francisco wheat exports for April were seven car- sis ge —_— 
goes, 341,770 bushels in all. For the ten months of the Cal- meee he eee foie rif inte nah 
ifornia crop vear ending April 30 the exports were 5,709,955 |p. of ounennen, : an, se 
bushels, or about one-third of the previous year’s shipments. | st _L., I. Mt.& Sout’n 1,061,037 1,080,387 
Receipts and shipments for the week ending May 4 were, | Net earnings....... 447,769 492,803 
in bushels: aX pc, Of expenses... akan ros 
1878. 1877. Increase, P.c. | wae aul & Sioux City 130,669 91,202 
Northwestern receipts. 4,834,507 3,396,193 1,438,314 42.5) p°t carnings. .... ee 
“shipments. 4,591,346 4,521,713 B.633 1.5 | oo’ ia st Peal ‘ 52.301 
Atlantic receipts....... 3,990,700 2,196,090 1,794,610 81.5 | * "Not pore nny au 87,6 52.301 
Of the Northwestern shipments, 23 per cent. were by rail| P. c. of expenses.. 37. 88.00 
this year, against 29%; in 1877, 461¢ in 1876, 424 in 1875, | Southern Minnesota. 178,767 104,494 
and 31 per cent. in 1874; in all of which years navigation| Net earnings...... 100,850 35,385 
was open. P. c. of expenses. . 43.53 66.45 
Of the receipts at Atlantic ports, 55.7 per cent. arrived at | Month of April: 
New York, 16.8 at Philadelphia, 14.4 at Baltimore, 6.2 at | Buriington & Mo.Riv- 
New Orleans, 5.4 at Boston, 1.4 at Portland, and 0.1 at|~ er in Nebraska... $131,497 $75,100 
Montreal. Denver & R. Grande. 80,927 49,323 
Receipts of grain for the week ending May 13 were | Hl C —*~ — t yer ne 328,959 
2,769,249 bushels at New York, 633,621 at Baltimora,| « TJvaiines 118438 101.598 
661,300 at Philadelphia and 733,150 at Boston, or 4,797,320 | Ind.. Bloom. & West. 04/424 111.179 
bushels in all, 58 per cent. of which was received at New | International & Gt. 
York. Of the New York receipts only 701,607 bushels, or | Northern. ......... 79,143 79,244 
2514 per cent., were by rail. For the same week 3,800,851 | Kansas Pacific....... 279,468 258,198 
bushels were received at Buffalo, 16 per cent. of it by rail, — Kansas é 206.796 «22.657 
shi s wara 2 ia a4 wh Oa - *XAS.... seeees ~ fe <=a1 OOF 
and the Buffalo shipments were 2,805,605 bushels, 271¢ per | Missouri Pacific... 334.535 332.169 


| cent. of which was by rail. 
} Coal Movement. 


The anthracite tonnage for the week endin 
1878, 315,085; 1877, 463,041; decrease, 
832 per cent. 

Contracts are reported for a ‘year’s supply, about 50,000 
tons, for the North German Lloyd’s steamship line between 
| New York and Bremen, and for a year’s supply, 65,000 tons, 
of Clearfield for the Hamburg-New York line. 

The tonnage actually passed over the Pennsylvania & 
| New York road for the five months of its fiscal year from 


May 4 was: 





147,956 tons, or | 


St. L., Alton & T. H., 
Belleville line 
| St. Louis, Kan. City 


35,717 36,571 


| & Northern........ 248,522 264,438 
St. Louis & San Fr.. .. 82,218 96,718 

| St. L. & Southeast... 88,590 76,366 

Toledo, Peoria & 

PE ee 90,627 90,113 

| Wabash....... 385,904 389,830 


First Week in May: 
| Chicago & Northw’n. 


| $258,811 
| Week ending May 3: 


$200,773 


| Dec. 1 to April 27 was: | Gt. West., of Can.... $78,463 $92,355 
1878. 1877. Decrease. P.c.| _ Veek ending May 4: 
| Anthracite... 211,371 284,385 73,014 25,.7| Grand Trunk....... $154,630 $191,274 
| Bituminous.... ......... 32,359 52,453 20, 3.2 | . 
Bituminous __ 132,85 152,455 O0ee 182) Water Rates. 
Total....... ...... 943,730 436,838 93,108 20.1 


the four months ending April 30 was: 





1878. 1877. Ine. or 
| Anthracite................ 187,311 198.479 D. 11,168 
| Semi-bituminous........ 494,939 435,443 1. 59,496 
| Bituminous.......... ... 515,102 509,169 1. 5,933 1.2 
EIEN Ga cerasé s 6.008 benRexe 330,794 295,463 I. 35,331 12.0 
ere © fT 1,438,554 I, 89,592 2 


| month last year. 


The April tonnage was greater than that of the same | 











Inc. or Dec. P.c¢ 
D. 14,075 =| 3.7 
I. 4,163 1.6 
D. $18,238 15.8 
D. 127 3.7 
I. 8.46 13.1 
I. $188,527 64.1 
z. 79,837 44.2 
I. 182,127 12.8 
I. 92,391 22.6 
I. 39,255 10.1 
D. 72,743 «14.5 
a 80,646 9.4 
D. 100,014 10.6 
z. 79,121 6.6 
D. 19,869 11.8 
I. 32,879 3.2 
D. 54,131 13.0 
I. 20,977 6.4 
1. 91,334 27.4 
I 86,338 6.4 

2.6 


I, $9,728 









D. 6.2 

1. 6.5 

D. 7.6 

I. 489,780 18.6 
I. 304.194 30.1 
D. 3.72 6.0 
a, 6,510 8.0 

a 6,541 55.0 
D. 6.24 7.3 

I. 16,957 55.4 

“104 

15.4 

15.3 

10.2 

3.7 

3.4 

4.0 

8.5 

2.4 

11.8 

60.5 

33.4 

8.5 

5.3 

2.3 

16.9 

95.0 

11.2 

D. 19,350 1.8 

D 45,034 9.1 
a 3.39 6.2 
I, 39.467 43.3 
4 32,281 189.9 
~* 1,941 23.8 
I. 35,230 8=667.2 
a 21,247 321.9 
D. 20.10 22.8 
I. 74,273 71.1 
I. 65,465 184.9 
D. 22.92 34.5 
$56,397 = 75.1 
I. 31,604 64,1 
I. 62,237 18.9 
I. 16,840 16.6 
D. 16,755 = =15.1 
D. 101 0.1 
1. 21,270 8.2 
Dz. 14,861 6.7 
I. 2,366 0.7 
D. 854 2.3 
D. 15,916 6.0 
D. 14,500 15.0 
I. 12,224 16.0 
I. 514 0.6 
D. 3,926 1.0 
1. $58,038 28.9 
D. $13,892 15.0 
D. $36,644 19.2 


| Lake rates, which hail been pretty constant since naviga- 


| Bg 


| last Tuesday. 


| 7¢ to 8d. per bushel for wheat, 4¢d. per 


remain with very little change, quoted Tuesda 
| from New York to Liverpool at 2s. 9d. per barrel for flour, 


The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for | tion opened at 314 to 3%{ cents per bushel for wheat and 3 to 
cents for corn from Chicago and Milwaukee to Buffalo, 
Dec. P.c, | fell, as we announced last week, to 244 cents for corn on 
; 5.6| Wednesday of last week. The rate then fell rapidly to 2 
13.7 | cents for corn and 24 to 21 for wheat, at which it stood 
Canal rates have changed very little and last 
Tuesday stood at 6 cents per bushel for wheat, 544 for corn, 
| and 314 for oats from Buffalo to New York. 


Ocean rates 
by steam 


ound for cotton, 


Coal shipments from Seattle, Wash. Ter., for April were | 40s. per ton for cheese, 30s. to 32s. 6d. per ton for pro- 


7, the following directors were chosen: Jay Gould, Thomas | 5,276 tons, and for the four months ending April 30, they | visions. By sail to Cork for orders grain was taken at 5s, 
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10‘<d. to Gs. per quarter from New York and at 6s. from 
Baltimore. 

East?Bound Freight Rates. 

_Chicago dispatches of May 15 report rates on grain to 
New York still at 18 or 20 cents, the companies nominally 
maintaining the 20-cent rate. Some cutting to other points | 
is reported, and it is said that a good deal of grain for 
Philadelphia and Baltimore had been taken at 13 cents. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Railroad Manufactures. 


Snyder Brothers, of Williamsport, Pa., have recently fur- 
nished the Pennsylvania Railroad Company with a number 
of their patent air-tight man-holes and covers for oil tank 
cars. These covers are intended to prevent escape of oil in 
case a car is run off the track or upset, and are supplied with 
a safety valve to allow escape of gas, if necessary. 

The Eclipse Wind Mill Co., of Beloit, Wis., is now equip- 
ing the water stations on the Scioto Valley and the Spring- 
field, Jackson & Pomeroy roads. The company has 20. of its 
windmills in use on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 16 on 
the Chicago & Northwestern and a large number on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and nearly 40 other roads. 

The National Locomotive Works of W. H. Baily & Co., 
at Connellsville, Pa., recently delivered two narrow-gauge 
engines to the Minnesota Midland road. 

The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi shops at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., are building three new switching engines. The 
car shops are building 50 new box cars for the Cleveland & | 
Pittsburgh road. 

The Ironton (O.) Zra says of the blast furnaces in that 
neighborhood: ‘‘ The Belfont Furnace will go on again Mon- 
day morning. Hecla Furnace will blow in about the 15th, | 
fora blastof 2,800tons. Lawrence is doing splendidly on car | 
wheel iron. Monitor will blow in next weak some time. The 
machine shops are doing very little. Lawrence Iron Works 
continues on full foree. Ashland was a little sick early in the 
week, but is coming aroundagain. Princess is doing better.” | 

Erb & Hunsicker are preparing to start up their Maiden- 
creek Furnace, in Berks County, Pa., whi-vh has been idle for 
several years It is a charcoal furnace. | 

The Tiffany Refrigerator Car Co. has now a number of 
cars in use by the Atlantic Coast Line’s fruit and vegetable | 
express carrying fruit, etc., from Florida, Georgia and | 
South Carolina to New York and other Northern points. | 
These cars have worked in a very satisfactory manner. } 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Rolling Mill has resumed work, after | 
two = three stoppages and a good deal of difficulty with its 
employés. 

The Schoener Rolling Mill, at Tamaqua, Pa., has started | 
up on a large contract, after a stoppage of seven months. 

The Missouri Car & Foundry Co., of St. Louis, has just 
finished 25 Tiffany refrigerator carsfor the Anheuser Brew- 
ing Co. and 10 circus cars for Cole & Co. It is now building 
200 box cars for the Chicago & Alton and has contracted to 
build 200 box carsfor the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf, 
100 for the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, and 
100 for the Receiver of the Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern. 
It has also four narrow-gauge passenger cars under way, and 
bids awaiting decision for several hundred more cars. 

The Continuous Draw-Bar Co., of Cincinnati has just con- 
tracted with the Wabash Railway for draw-bars for all their 
cars, old and new, and with the Louisville & Nashville, St. 
Louis & San Francisco, Flint & Pere Marquette and other 





roads. It claims for this draw-bar that it is cheaper in the 
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peated, ona contracts will be let for the work at an early 


day. mtracts have been made for 305,000 ties, and the 
Pueblo Rolling Mills have a contract for 1,000 tons of iron 
for the road. Thirty miles of 56-pound steel rails will be 
laid on the mountain division.” 


Atlantic & Great Western.—Mr. George Herring has 
begun suit in the Court of Common Pleas at Cleveland, O., 
against this company as principal and the Erie as ntor, 
to recover principal and interest of some $90, of the 
bonds known as Western Extension bonds, which were issued 
for the purpose of securing control of the Cleveland, Colum- 


| bus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. The suit is said tobe brought 


chiefly for the purpose of enforcing the Erie guarantee. 
Bradford & Foster Brook.—The Attorney General of 


Pennsylvania has decided that this road, which is a one-rail | 
elevated road, on Stone’s plan, is a narrow-gauge road within | 
the meaning of the law, and will take no proceedings against | 


it. 
The road is now in operation and running regular trains | 


from Bradford, Pa., to Derrick City, four miles. 


Breakwater & Frankford.—The earnings of this road | 


for the year ending with March were: 








AO ee ee ee eee ee ee 3,925.75 

Se NN a os ik S cee Secs Se cetatusees bee besbvens , 108. 
Total ($839.46 per mile)......................000 $16,789.19 

Expenses (85.48 per cent.).... ........... 14,360.80 
Net earnings ($121.42 per mile).. ............... $2,428.39 


The road is 20 miles long, from Georgetown, Del., to Sel- 
byville, and is worked as a branch of the Junction & Break- 
water, both being controlled by the Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Company. 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—This 
—_ has issued a circular to holders of its first-mortgage 
bonds asking them to exchange their bonds for new 6 per 
cent. bonds to be issued under a consolidated mortgage. To 
those making the exchange a premium of 20 per cent. is 
offered, that is $1,200 in new bonds will be given for each 
old $1, bond. The old bonds bear 8 per cent. interest. 

The Land Department reports that the sales for the four 
months at April 30 this year amounted to $971,217, 
against $55,417 for the same period in 1877. 


Canadian Pacific.—The formal opening of the first 
completed section of the main line took place May 10. The 
section is 50 mileslong, from Prince Arthur’s nding, on 


| the north shore of Lake Superior, to Kaministiquia. 


Central, of New Jersey.—It is stated that the assents 
received to the plan of adjustment up to May 15, when the 
books were closed, were as follows: Stock, $18,739,000; 


‘consolidated bonds, $15,278,000; Lehigh & Wilkesbarre 
| Coal Company bonds, $4,400,000 


; American Dock & Im- 

rovement Company bonds, $2,071,000. Some large stock- 
Eaihow are in correspondence with the Receiver, and will 
probably come in, if a short delay is given. 


Cheshire.—At the annual meeting in Keene, N. H., Ma 
8, the stockholders voted to authorize the issue of $586, 
new 6 per cent. bonds, having 20 years to run, the proceeds 
of which are to be used exclusively to meet the payment of 
a like amount of honds maturing in 1880. 

Chic & Northwestern.—The New York Tribune 
gives the following as a listof those whose names ap) 
on the transfer books when they were closed as the holders 
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| of that company. There was a sharp debate on these resolu- 
| tions and some criticism on the company’s policy in acquiring 
leased lines which were a constant charge upon its revenue, 
but only five votes were cast against their passage on the 
| final vote. 
| Illinois Central.—This company reports that during the 
, month of April 599.10 acres of land were sold for $4,259.50. 
| The cash collected on land contracts was $5,719.36. 
| The traffic on the main line in Illinois (707 miles) was 
| $391,196, against $328,959.18 in April, 1877—an increase of 
$62,236.82, or 18.9 per cent. There was also an increase on 
| the Iowa Division of $16,840.48, making the gain on the en- 
| tire line for the month, $79,077.30. In addition to the 
} ate Springfield Division earned in April (as estimated) 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western.—There was 

a little trouble at Peoria last week, the Pekin, Lincoln & De- 
| catur Company, which lately leased the Peoria & Springfield 
road, over which the trains of this road run from Pekin to 
Peoria, having broken the connection on account of the non- 
— of a claim of $991 for back rent. The trains of the 
ndianapolis, ee & Western were prevented from 
|entering or leaving Peoria, although one train was run 
through on the Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville track. Finally, 
| to prevent further detention, Receiver Wright agreed to pay 


44 | the claim, but without acknowledging its D aaa Trains 


are now running regularly to Peoria as usu: 


Iowa Railroad Commission.—The first complaint 
made against a railroad company under the new Iowa law 
is made by another company. The Keokuk & Des Moines 
Company has complained to the Commissioners that the Des 
Moines & Fort Dodge charges 10 cents a mile more for 
hauling its cars than for similar services performed for the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company. The re- 
sult is that the latter corporation has a monopoly of the 
business of the Fort Dodge route. The Commissioners have 
notified the Des Moines & Fort Dodge that the complaint has 
been made, and it is required to make an answer thereto. 


Kansas Pacific.—The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle of May 11 says: ‘‘The arrangement with Messrs. 
Jay Gould, Sidney Dillon and others, representing the Union 
Pacific interests, is said to be substantially as follows: 1. 
There are to be issued $8,000,000 of 5 per cent. gold bonds 
secured by mo’ ge on the western part of the road, known 
}as the Denver Extension, and guaranteed by the Union 
Pacific Company. These are to be exchanged for the pres 
ent Denver Extension mortgage bonds ($6,500,000) with all 
overdue interests, making about $1,200 of the new for each 
$1,000 of the principal of the old bonds ; the balance of the 
new bonds not thus used are to be sold and the proceeds ap- 
eee to the payment of the scrip on the eastern mortgage 

nds, the 6s of February and August and June and Decem- 
ber. 2. New stock is to be issued to the amount of 
$5,000,000, of which $1,000,000 is to be given for a like 
amount of the funded mortgage bonds of 1876. The *‘ non- 
subrogated ” income bonds (a small amount) are to be offered 
50 per cent. in new stock, the land grant second mortgage 
| bonds 50 per cent. in new stock, income bonds 80 per cent. 
| in new stock, and old stock 1244 per cent. in new_ stock, 
| With matters thus adjusted, it is estimated that the Kansas 
| Pacific receipts would pay all annual charges, with a yearly 
surplus oqunl to 10 per cent. on the new stock.” 








| Lake Huron & Southwestern,—The contractors for 
| the grading are now busy on this lumber road, and a lar 
| force is at work. _ The section now under construction is 2 


first instance and that it saves fully 83 per cent. in car re- of 1,000 or more shares, either common or preferred, of the | miles long, from Tawas City, Mich., on Lake Huron, west 


pairs. 
Notes | 

The only things that do not wear out in the Erie Railway | 
cars, are the four Bibles with which some of the cars are pro- | 
vided.— Paterson Press. 

There are thirty-one different styles of car heaters in use in | 
the United States. But when you get right down to a gene- | 
ral railroad eater there’s nothing really — to construction | 
bonds and first mortgages.—Burlington Hawkeye. } 
The Hinkley Locomotive Works. ‘ 

Mr. Henry C. Sherburne, Trustee under the agreement | 
with the creditors, announces that these works resumed busi- | 
ness May 13, and are prepared to supply locomotives of all | 
sizes and designs, boilers, tanks, iron and brass castings as 
heretofore. Mr. H. L. Leach is Superintendent of the | 
works. 

The Trustee also announces that there are many duplicate | 
tools on hand, for which there is no present use at the works | 
(many of them having been replac 
sell them at very low prices 
Railroad Velocipedes. | 


Mr. Harry Millholland, of the Cumberland & Pennsylva- | 
nia road, has designed and built a velocipede which he uses | 
on the tracks of that road. It is ve light, has driving 
wheels four feet in diameter, and is worked by a lever. It is | 
said to have made very good time over the road | 
Steam Road Wagons in Wisconsin. 

A commission consisting of two farmers and one engineer 
isto meet in Madison, Wis., June 10, to award a prize of 
$10,000 voted by the Legislature of that State for the best | 
practical steam road wagon. The test will be the hauling of | 
a load over ordinary country roads at the rate of five miles | 
an hour for a distance of not less than 200 miles. Several | 
entries have already been made. 


), and he is prepared to 


| 
| 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company seems 
to have beaten the Denver & Rio Grande at all points, — } 
secured possession of the Raton Pass for the line southw: | 
and of the Grand Canon of the Arkansas for the line west- | 
ward tothe San Juan mines. Both were gained by the | 
strategy and prompt action of General Manager Strong and 
his assistants and in both cases the Denver & Rio Grande 
people were taken completely by surprise when they found | 
their chosen ground occupied. 

On the extension west from Pueblo, Col., to Leadville in 
the San Juan region, the graders are already at work in the | 
Grand Canon, and the line is located from Pueblo to South | 
Arkansas. From that point to Leadville the line is being | 
located and will soon be ready to put under contract. 

The contracts let on the New Mexico Extension are re- 
ported as follows by the Trinidad (Col.) Democrat: ‘‘The 
work on the tunnel on the Raton Mountain, with specoches, 
was awarded toS. H. Mallory & Co., of Des Moines, Ia. | 
One hundred and ten miles of tracklaying, from La Junta to 
Clifton, New Mexico, to Charles Smith & Co., of Mount 
Pleasant, la. Of the earthwork, etc., 22 miles was let to! 
Charles Smith & Co.; 9 miles mountain division to Houston 
& Neeley, of Chattanooga, Tenn.; 10 miles to Bloosh & Co., | 
Topeka, Kan.; 16 miles to Wm. Moore, Pueblo; and 40 miles | 
to DeGraff & Wallace, of Danbury, Conn. These con 
aggregate in value $1,500,000, and 
tion of the road to Trinidad by Aug. 15; summit of 
on Raton Mountain, Nov. 1, and New Feb. 
1, The 120 miles from Clifton to Las Vegas is now | 





: 


company’s stock: 


1,000'Morgan, D. P.............. 11, 
26,100 Muir, Robert, Montreal... 1,800 














Blake, 8. C...... 000 
Ciark, F. L...... 9,700 
Colby, Robert .. 1,000 
Crouse, J., 8. 1,500 Parsons, Levi............. 2,800 
Curry, Willia Porter, H. H., Chicago.... 2,500 
PUM iG. tart teikcoee 7,000 Scott, W. L.,’Erie.... .... 2) 

Dillon, Sidney.........-.-. 4,000 Scranton & Willard....... 1,000 
Dows, David.............. 1,500 Simpson, M. H ........... J 
eS A ara 1,000 Smith, P. H., Chicago .... 12,600 
Eames & Moore.......... 2'400 Smithers & Watson.... .. 1,000 
Eames, M. R., Buffalo.... 1,400 Sikes, M. L., Jr........... 3,649 
Glendenning, Davis & Co. 4,150 Taylor, E. C.............. 1,000 
ES GO nn oo ccccaccccksh 29,100 Taylor, W. B. & Co o 

| Greene, We Wr bkbsdiccesvesr 1,000 ' Trowbridge, C. 
pe Oe eee 1,200 Van Schaick & Co.. 
Hartshorne, J. M. & Bro.. 11,000 Vermilye & Co 
Hatch, Rufus............. d Washburne, R. 
Hatch, Rufus & Co........ 800 Weston & DeBillier. 
Heath, William & Co..... 1,000, Whitehouse & Co 
Hit, administrator Am- Woereshoffer & Co 600 

MEE onc sencctoctece 57,555 Wood, George . 

Horton, H. L. & Co....... 5,000 Worden & Leverich....... 1,500 
Johnson, Davis & Co..... 3,400 Work, Frank.............. 11,000 
SOME, DOT .....06.5cc00s 5,500 Work, John............... 3,600 
Kennedy, H. & Co........ 28,100 Work, Strong & Co....... 6,950 
Knickerbacker, H.... .... 1,500 Workman, H. & Co., and 
Latham, Alexander & Co. 2,000 others, Belfast re 3,396 
Lawrence, T. N........... 1,600 Worth, P. H........ ..... ,000 


Holders of certain classes of the bonds of this company 
have the privilege of voting. 

Cincinnati Southern.—Notice is given that the trustees 
will receive sealed proposals until noon of July 18, for com- 
pleting and leasing this road. ies of the form of con- 
tract and lease, containing the conditions on which the road 
will be let, blank forms of pro) and copies of the report 
of the principal engineer on condition of the road, and 


such other information as may be desired, can be had at the | 


office of the trustees. Proposals may directed to the 
Board of Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern Railway, No. 
70 West Third street, Cincinnati. 

Cleveland & Youngstowp.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation in Ohio for a line from Youngs- 
town westward to Ravenna, about 35 mtles. The capital 
stock is to be $300.000. 

Delaware Western.—The earnings of this road for 1877 
were as follows: 


Gross earni ($2,266 per mile)....... ....--...2-40ee $45,310.30 
Expenses (P95 DOE CEB) aoe 6. ac cccccccvcceccoveces 35,314.68 
Net earnings ($499 per mile)................-.-+e00+ $9,995.62 


For the first quarter of 1878 the earnings were $9,943.35; 
net i ,076.94. The by serer were increased b 
repairs of bridges damaged b: ets. Some steel 
were laid and a 60-ton track scale put up in Wilmington. 
The net earnings for 1876 and 1877 were used in the pur- 
chase of property for a freight depot and yard in Wilming- 
ton, and the track owen ed the new A> el the whole 
amount expended for these being $19,127.27. 


Detroit & Bay City.—The of the branch from 


Vassar, Mich., northeast up Cass River to Caro, is nearly the 


finished, and onl some small bridges remain to be built. The 
iron was laid at latest accounts for five miles from Vassar, 
leaving about eight miles to be laid to reach Caro. 


Great Western of Camada.—At the half-yearly meet- 
jutions 


§ tracts | 
vide for the comple-| in London, April 30, the stockholders passed resol 
ri tunnel | au ving the board to complete the 


hase of the Galt 
road, and also to the it & Milwaukee 
carry the agreement for the reorganization 


000 | in cash subscriptions. 


000 | better than ever before. The net earni 


by south to town 21 north in range 4 east. It is intended, 
| after a time, to extend the road 15 miles further to Summit, 
| on the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw. Several saw mills are 
being put up on the line of the road. 


Lehigh & Eastern.—A new movement is reported in 
the affairs of this projected road, and Contractor Williams 
offers to begin el if $500,000 can be raised along the line 
The line of the road is from Hazleton, 

Pa., over the Pocono Mountain to the Delaware and up that 
| river to Port Jervis, N. Y., about 100 miles in all. 


| Louisville & Nashville.—This com many is developing 
| a considerable business in forwarding early fruits and vege- 
tables fron Tennessee to the Louisville and Cincinnati mar- 
kets. The business is this year large ~y = to require a 
special train, which is run through on fast time from Nash- 
ville. The shipments from Nashville alone have been from 
80 to 45 tons a day, principally of strawberries, peas and 
beans. 


Macon & Brunswick.—This road is reported as doing 
since Jan. 1 have 
been suificient to buy a new engine and two nger cars 
and new rails for eight miles of road, and leave a surplus 
of $20,000 to be paid into the State treasury. 


Marietta & Cincinnati.—At a recent meeting of bond- 
holders in Baltimore, a report was presented by a committee 
appointed at a previous meeting, with a communication 
|from the Receiver. The report of the committee recom- 
|mended that proceedings be begun to foreclose the prior 
| mortgages, the Receiver having been appointed in proceed- 
|ings begun under the fourth mortgage. The report was 
adopted, and a new committee appointed to carry out its 
| recommendations and make arrangements to begin the fore- 


closure suits. 


Mobile & Ohio.—In Washington, May 13, the United 
States Supreme Court announced its decision on the —_ 
from the decision of the Circuit Court in the matter of the 
coupons paid by Duncan and others for the company in 1874. 
| The decision of the Circuit Court is affirmed, the Supreme 
| Court holding that the deed of trust executed by the Mobile 
| & Ohio Company in 1858 secured not only the bonds therein 
described, but the interest coupons which fell due in 
May and November, 1874, and are now held by Duncan and 
others. The Court holds that, when they furnished the 
money which the former owners of the coupons received for 
them, they did not intend to pay them in such a sense as to 
relieve the railroad company from its obligations, and that 
certainly there was no intention to extinguish the coupons. 

The holders of these coupons, therefore, will come in with 
an equal lien with the holders of the other unpaid “~—— 
on the first-mo’ e bonds. The decision was by a bare 
majority of the Court, Justices Clifford, Swayne, 
Harlan dissenting. 


Montreal, Portland & Boston.—This company is now 
| in a new trouble, the Central Verinont resisting an attempt 
| to make a crossing over its track near West Farnham, P. é. 
| in order to complete a connection with the Southeastern an 
Passumpsic roads. The crossing was put down in spite 
| of a temporary injunction, and the Passumpsic Company has 
| taken ion of the road from West Farnham to Cham- 
| bly. m Chambly to St. Lambert the road is held by the 
Grand Trunk, which has been working it provisionally for 
| some months. 

| Morgan's Louisiana & Texas.—The New Orleans 
| Times says: “In the year 1877 the Legislature passed an 
| act granting certain franchises to the late Charles Morgan’s 





iller and 
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Louisiana & Texas Railroad and Steamship Company, with 
a view to securing rail communication with Texas. This act 
was accepted by Mr. Morgan two months ago, and under its 
terms he organized a mammoth corporation to which he 
transferred his Louisiana and Texas interests. Forty miles 
of steel rails, deliverable in August, at Algiers, have been 
purchased for cash, and the road from Morgan City to Ver- 
millionville, it is said, will be completed under the arrange- 
ment. 

‘Mr. E. D,. Morgan, the proprietor of the Houston & 
Orange road, is pledged to close the gap between —— and 
Lake Charles; the estate of Charles Morgan will build the 
remainder, and the Mobile Company will close the gap be- 
tween Donaldsonville and Vermillionville. His most intimate 
friends assert that rail communication with Texas has been 
a pet scheme of Mr. Morgan for many years and that it was 
not until recently that plans had arranged themselves to ad- 
mit of such a consummation. 

“A carefully prepared article which appeared in the 
Times a number of years ago contained a statement based upon 
accurate data, that Mr. Morgan gave constant employment to 
five thousand men. Since then this number must have been 
considerably increased. The owner from first to last of one 
hundred and seven vessels, steam and sail, and the employer 
within sixty years of many thousands, there was probably 
never one during this period of more than a lifetime who 
treated his subordinates with more uniform courtesy, or 
watched their interests more scrupulously. To be employed 
by Charles Morgan and to perform one’s duty was tanta- 
mount to remunerative occupation for life, with as much 
certainty of advancement as is accorded in any of the other 
avocations. Men who have grown gray in his service have 


rarely had occasion to regret the association, and scores can | 


date the beginning of true prosperity to this connection. It 


is believed that his representatives will go on in the work to | 
which he has devoted a life, and that the name of Morgan | 


will become identified with trade in Texas very soon by both 
land and water.” 


New Orleans Pacific.—The first issue of the $2,000,000 | 
Louisiana State bonds in aid of this road is to be $250,000 | 


for the work already done. Subsequent issues will be at the 
rate of $10,000 per mile for each section of 10 miles of com- 
pleted road. The company deposits with the State Treasurer 
$2,500,000 of its own first-mortgage bonds assecurity. It is 
said that the company will not sell the State bonds, but will 


deposit them in trust as additional security for its first-mort- | 


gage bonds, of which $5,000,000 will be issued, one-half for 


deposit with the State as required by the law, and the rest | 


to be sold to complete the road. Work on the line is to be 
pushed as fast as possible. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—A number of 
passenger conductors on this road have lately been discharged, 
among them some of the oldest on the road. No cause 
for their discharge has been given and, of course, there are 
many reports about it. More dismissals are expected. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—At a meeting 
of the directors held April 27 in New York the following 
resolutions were adopted by a unanimous vote: 

Resolved, That this board tenders to Hon. Hugh J. Jewett 
its gratitude and sinvere thanks for his able, wise and ener- 
getic administration of the property and affairs of the Erie 
Railway Company, both as President and Receiver. 

Resolved, That we extend to him the emphatic assurance 
of our entire respect and confidence, and we denounce as 
utterly false, mahichons and defamatory the various loose, 
vague, and general charges of mismanagement and miscon- 
duct that have been brought against him in the course of 
the litigation in opposition to the scheme of reconstruction, 
and in various newspapers published in London. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—Receiver King reports for April, 
as follows: 








BONAGG: ADEE J cise de'sincois.c:dese te GaaSiredpsnesyesaebes $22,010.44 

Ee ire Eps ay Sips 336,214.39 

DOOR, «on ds cxcrnsnguensed serene neeecacctdgvaccioesy $358,224.83 
Vouchers prior to Nov. 18, 1876............. $8,828.94 

Vouchers and pay-rolls subsequent to Nov. 

BG, BGG: csc cvcncsdendsuvacendes Lreereresss 311,689.50 

—————_ 320,518.44 

Badasne:: A Biss ci sestisncet S vadde sade ancnsindonms $37,706.39 


The receipts were $15,695.95 greater than the payments. 


Pacific Railroad Legislation.—Senator Thurman has 
introduced a bill supplementary to the Pacific Railroad sink- 
ing fund act approved by the President, May 7. The object 
of its framer is to carry out and enforce strictly the pro- 
visions of the latter measure and render it impossible for the 
companies to escape the fulfillment of the obligations im- 
posed upon them without incurring the severest penalties. 
The principal features of the bill are the following: First, a 
new bureau, with a full compliment of clerks, is added to 
the Interior Department, over which there shall be an 
official, to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, to 
be known as the Auditor of Pacific Railroad Accounts; 
second, the Auditor shall prescribe a system of reports to be 


rendered to him at stated periods by the Pacific ilroads, | 


and shall examine the books and accounts of each road at 
least once a year, and at such other times as may 
be deemed necessary to determine the correctness 
of their statements; he shall also assist the Gov- 
ernment Directors in all matters coming under their cog- 
nizance, and shall make a report to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior on Nov. 1, for the preceding fiscal year ending June 30; 
third, the companies shall make all reports required of them 
by the Auditor, and shall at all times submit their books for 
inspection by him, or any person designated by him, in the 
age where the books are usually kept, and transcripts may 


»e taken if desired; fourth, for each neglect or refusal to | 
submit the books for inspection, a forfeiture of $5,000 is im- | 
posed, and if such —— shall be persisted in for six months, | 


the company so neglecting shall forfeit its charter, and in 
that case it is made the duty of the Secretary of the Interior 
to inform the Attorney General of the fact, to the end that 
such forfeiture may be judicially determined. 


Pensacola & Louisville.—The purchaser of this road at 
the recent foreclosure sale was the Pensacola Railroad Com- 
pany, a corporation which was organized fully, May 4, two 
days prior to the sale, under a charter granted by the Florida 
Lexisiasare in 1877. The new corporation issues $300,000 
stock and $350,000 bonds upon its 44 miles of road; the 
amount of the old bonds was 3600,000. The sale does not 
change the management, as for nearly two years t the 
road has been operated provisionally as the Fensacola Rail- 
road, under the control of the same parties who now acquire 
full title through the foreclosure. 


Portland & Ogdensburg, Vermont Division.—The | 


St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger says: ‘‘ The commissioners ap- 
pointed by the court to take testimony and report their 
decision to the Supreme Court to be held next August, in the 
matter of charges for freight between Swanton and Rouse’s 
Point, and vice versa, sent to the Central Vermont Railroad 


at Swanton by the Portland & Ogdensburg Railroad for | 


Western points, and from the Ogdensburg & Lake Cham- 
plain road for the Portland & —— Railroad, have 
filed their report at' Montpelier, ey decide that the rate 
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to be charged by the Central Vermont shall be 90 cents per 
ton, subject to the classification of the Central Vermont 
freight tariffs. Passengers will be taken at regular rates 
between Swanton and Rouse’s Point.” 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—This com- 
pany makes the following statement for the three months 
ending March 31: 


ia nn nes aden ants ak soos senso toned ed ekeeaee $793,637 
OUND CT SEE OE CONG.) = oo. occ csc ccsitcccsevses cvsdenets 456,452 





Net earnings.......... 


é ween ceea?, 185 
Interest on bonds, three months....................++ ’ 


. 167,447 





Surplus........ $169,738 

The gross earnings include interest received on equipment ; 

the expenses include interest on car trusts and rent of Monon- 
gahela Extension. 


Pittsburgh, New Castle & Lake Erie.—This com- 

ny, which is building a narrow-gauge road from Pitts- 
urgh to Youngstown, O., has agreed upon terms of consoli- 
dation with the Chicago & Atlantic Company, which pur- 
poses building a road from Youngstown to Chicago. 





Saginaw Valley & St, Louis.—The Saginaw (Mich.) 
Republican says: ‘‘ For some time back the Saginaw Valley 
& St. Louis Railroad have been endeavoring to make a con- | 
tract with the Michigan Central Railroad Company for the | 
use of their road into this city from the Tittabawassee | 
River. It was the intention of the St. Louis Company, if | 

| they could not obtain a fair, equitable and just contract, to. | 
| builda road of their own, and steps were taken by them to | 
thisend. Finally a proposition was made that was most 
favorable to all parties concerned, and a perpetual contract | 
made, and the compensation paid. The St. Louis Company | 
now has the use of all the docks, depots, switches, yards and 
| track of the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw road from the 
| Tittabawassee River to the Flint & Pere Marquette junc- 
| tion. 








Seaboard Pipe Line.—The Baltimore Gazette of May 
| 18 says: ‘“*B. D. Benson, James M. Hooper, of Titusville, 
Pa., and C. B. Benson, of Oswego, N. Y., had a conference | 
| on Saturday, at the Carrollton Hotel, with Mr. F. P. Stevens | 
| and others, of Baltimore, in reference to matters connected | 
| with the Seaboard Pipe Line, negotiations for the building of | 
which have been going on for some months. Mr. Benson is 
the President of the Seaboard Company, and has gee hopes 
| of the ultimate success of the enterprise. A right of way 
has been purchased of all of the land owners from Curtis’ 
Creek, near Baltimore, to the Pennsylvania State Line, and 
| in Pennsylvania to the oil regions in Butler County, Pa. 
| The failure of the free-pipe bill in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
| ture, Mr. Benson says, will in no way interfere with the 
| building of this line, as the company has a fee-simple title to 
the right of way connecting their pipes on both sides of the 
state line on their own property, and that they cannot_be 
| prevented by any existing law from building their line. The 
| right of way in Maryland has been secured by General Her- 
man Haupt, with the assistance of Mr. F. P. Stevens, coun- 
sel for the company. In a few days there will be another 
| conference of the managers of the Seaboard Company, when 
the time for beginning operations will be made known.” 


| Sioux City & St. Paul.—The President of this com- 
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tracks of that road, using a third rail, as the road is to be 3 
ft. gauge. 


Whitewater Valley.—The recent sale of this road to 
Wm. H. Rollins, Charles W. Short and others for the bond- 
holders has been confirmed by the Court. 

It is announced that the road will hereafter be worked in 
connection with the Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cincinnati and 
under the management of the same officers. 


Wilmington & Weldon.—The Wilmington, Columbia 
& Augusta Company, being unable to pay the rental over- 
due, surrendered its lease of this road April 15, and it has 
since been operated by the company. _There has, however, 
been no change in management, the old ‘officers continuing 
in charge. President Bridgers reports that the earnings for 
the six months ending March 31 were: 


Gross earnings ($1,718 per mile) ................-+.++- $307,563.72 
Expenses (53.68 per cent.).............ccccccceccceccecs 165,105.72 
Net earnings ($794 per mile)................... . $142,458.00 


There has been a decrease, chiefly in local business. The 
company is in good condition financially, the floating debt 
being only $36,714 and the net earnings sufficient to meet all 


| payments. The property was much improved during the 


ease and the equipment increased. The betterment bonds 
issued to the lessee have been surrendered and cancelled. The 
President says there are still 29 miles of old rails, some in use 
25 years, and says that the stockholders must decide whether 
these shall be replaced at once and dividends be passed for a 
time, or shall dividends be paid and the renewals spread over 
several years. He recommends the former course, as most 
economical, especially as the road must be in good condition 
to secure through business. 

The investigating committee appointed at the last annual 
meeting, reports that the road and equipment are in satisfac- 
tory condition. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Greenville & Columbia. 








This company owns a line from Columbia, 8. C., north- 
west to Greenville, 143.5 miles; the Abbeville Branch, 11.5 
miles; the Anderson Branch, 10 miles, and the old Laurens 
Railroad, which has been rebuilt from Helena to Clinton, 21 
miles. It also works the Blue Ridge road, from Anderson to 
Walhalla, 38 miles, making 219 miles worked and 186 
owned. Arrangements have been made for the purchase of 
the Blue Ridge road. The following statements are from 
the reports presented at the recent annual meeting, for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1877. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 


1877. 1876. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
Gross earnings... ..$381,910.24 $422,357.12 D. $40,446.88 9.6 
eee 201,295.36 246,279.11 D. 44,983.75 18.2 








Net earnings. ..$180,614.88 $176,078.01 I. $4,536.87 2.6 
Gross earnings per . 


a OS OT SEL EE 1,743.88 1,928.57 D. 184.69 9.6 
Net earnings per 

ee : 824.73 804.01 I. 20.72 2.6 

Per cent. of exps. 52.71 58.31 D. 5.60 9.6 


The reduction in business was made up of a decrease of 
$2,456.47 in passenger receipts, $35,088.08 in freights and 





pany has issued a circular to bondholders, dated April 15, in 


$2,812,38 in other earnings. There were 15,797 bales of 


| which he said: ‘‘ On the first of May next a coupon will be | cotton carried less than in 1876. 
| due on the first-mortgage bonds of the Sioux City he . Paul | The bonded debt of the c anpeny is not too large to be 
7 J 


| Railroad, on which, by the terms of the arrangeme 
| for depositing the unpaid coupons, it was expected that at 
| least part would be paid. The company will not have means 
| to pay any part of it, and in view of some plan being adopted 
| at an early day for the entire re-adjustment of the indebted- 
| ness and stock of the company, I have to request that the 
| coupons be retained and not be presented for payment or de- 
| posit. The company is now practically free from floating 
debt and of all indebtedness, except its regular bonded debt 
and an indebtedness incurred to build elevators and to pro- 
jcure additional equipment. When the equipment bonds 
| and the elevator stocks are redeemed, the whole net earnings 
| of the road can be applied to the interest of first-mortgage 
| bends. A meeting of thedirectorshas been delayed, * * * 

but will take place at as early a day as practicable, and it is 
| believed that by delaying it until the month of June a better 
| judgment can be had of prospective business and earnings, 
| and a plan for future operations be adopted on a more cer- 
| tain basis.” 





| Toledo, Peoria.& Warsaw.—Receiver Hopkins reports 
for March and April as follows: 
Balance, March 1........ aes Seen 
Receipts for March. : ‘ 






. 152,979.90 





| Receipts for April. . ter eames ... 142,883.70 
ES ER ORE EERSTE $400,106.66 
| Disbursements in March.................... $198,062.37 


| Disbursements in April.............. . 133,500.14 


331,562.51 
| RN Tne ss ca csoccuses chee caenates ee kae ($68,544.15 
In March the disbursements were greater than the receipts 
| by $45,082.47: in April the receipts were test by $9,383. - 
| 56, making the disbursements $35,698.91 greater than the 
| receipts for the two months. 
| Utica, Ithaca & Elmira-—The purchasers of this road 
at the recent foreclosure sale have organized a new company 
| known as the Utica, Ithaca & Elmira Railway Company, 
| and have filed the articles of incorporation with the Secre- 








tary of State of New York. The capital stock of the new | 
company is $2,000,000; the largest stockholder is Mr. G. J. | 
Rice, who represents the English holders of the old bonds, | 


and who is also President of the new company. 
Wabash.—Another suit has been begun in the New York 


| insolvent, and that the road is unable to earn the interest 


charges upon it as made by the reorganization. The Court | 


granted a temporary injunction restraining the company 
from paying interest on any but the first-mortgage bonds, 
and ordered the company to show cause why the injunction 
should not be made permanent. 

The Tysen suit was not argued in the Mlinois Circuit Court 
May 11, as expected, but was on that day brought before 
the United States Circuit Court at Springfield, Ill, to which 
it had been removed, on a motion to remand to the State 
Court. After a short hearing the case was set for argument 
on June 3, the injunctions heretofore granted to restrain pay- 
ment of coupons by the Company being continued until that 
time. 


Warren & Bradford.—This company has about com- 
pleted the surveys for its proposed line from Warren, Pa., 


east by north to Bradford, about 380 miles, and is now | 


making arrangements to begin work. A pro agree- 
ment, by which this company and the Olean, Bradford & 
Warren were each to build one half of the road, has fallen 
through, the companies being unable to agree as to the terms. 
| The company has secured permission to use the Philadelphia 


. -$104,243.06 | 


Supreme Court by Samuel Barton, a bondholder. The alle- | 
| gations in the complaint are substantially the same as those | 
in the Tysen suit in Illinois, that the company is practically | 


| & Erie depot at Warren and to run a short distance on the | 


made | carried easily, but there is a floating debt of $585,000, part 


|of which is indorsed by the South Carolina Company. To 

meet this will give the company some trouble, and the Pres- 
| ident thinks that an effort should be made to get some help 
| from the bondholders, and that they should be asked to co- 
| Operate in some plan for adjusting the debt. The plan can 
| only be agreed upon after consultation with all parties in in- 
| terest. 

The necessities of the company have delayed the comple- 
| tion of the Laurens Branch, but some work has been done 
|upon it. Arrangements are nearly completed for securing a 
| full title to the Bine Ridge road, the purchase being made 
| almost entirtly with bonds of the company, of which $123,- 
| 500 have been used for this purpose, 

Superintendent Dodamead asks for a new passenger engine 
| and for 1,000 tons of rails for the current year’s renewals. 
| 

Mobile & Montgomery. 


Montgomery, 179 miles. The present company acquired 
ssession of the road through a foreclosure sale in 1874; its 
latest report is for the year ending Dec. 31, 1877. 

The bonded debt consists of $261,000 old mortgage bonds, 
subject to which the road was sold; the bonds issued under 
the foreclosed mortgage were converted into stock of the new 
company. The net receipts for the first two years were used 
| in putting the road in good order and supplying sufficient 
equipment for its business. 

he earnings for the year were as folows: 


| This company owns a line from Mobile, Ala., northeast to 


























1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

Freight......... .... $402,552.41 $410,387.93 D. $7,835.52 1.9 

| Passengers......... 212,843.43 228,111.09 D. 15,267.66 6.7 

| Mail, express, etc... 50,641.25 51,693.70 D. 1,052.45 2.0 

| , | . $666,037.09 $690,192.72 D. $24,155.63 3.5 

Expenses........ .. 441,476.20 442,207.79 D. 731.59 0.2 

| Net earnings........$224,560.89 $247,984.93 D. $23,424.04 9.4 

| Gross earn. per mile 3,720.99 3,855.83 D. 134,84 3.5 

Net earn. per mile... 1,254.53 1,385.39 D. 130.86 9.4 

Per cent of exps.... 66.28 64.07 I. 2.2 3.5 
The tonuage mileage for the year was as follows: 

1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P. ec. 

Moved north......... 7,924,015 8,515,042 D. 591,027 6.9 

| Moved south......... 13,099.381 12,958,078 I. 141,303 11 

i. nal 

Total...... — 21,023,396 21,473,120 D. 449,724 2.1 


The decrease in traffic was less than that in freight earn- 
ings, indicating a decrease in rates. The freight traffic in 
1877 was equal to 160.9 tons carried each way daily over 
the whole length of the road. 

The construction account was finally closed Dec. 31, 1876, 
leaving a balance of construction indebtedness amounting to 
$69,800. The income account for 1877 was as follows: 


oo A eee ee tr ter . .$224,561 
Less balance of construction indebtedness ................ 69,800 





Balance ........... i divs eit Gib <iecnteb taieds Siatenetaiaetad $154,761 
Coupons Od Imbereat.... .... sees ccccesccesccstecc ese $20,318 
Es cu thbpeerinbtnie st avss ten 9anne tonece eesb eng ss 40s 24,425 
Expenses bondholders’ committee................. 16,118 

| Materials purchased but not used..............-... 1,144 ‘ 

62,005 

| Seen, Mien: A SAM as vesxnnncadcterue oncemecate’ 2,756 


Since the close of the year a dividend of 8314 per cent. has 
| been paid. In the report the President says: ‘In closing 
| this brief report, I beg leave to state my opinion that the 
| future of the Mobile Montgomery Railway ere ay A 
| perfectly assured, that the property is worth at least $3,500,- 
500, pon f that after the Ist of January, 1880, it will pay 31¢ 
per cent. semi-annually on this amount.” 
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